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PREAMBLE 
to the 
Charter of the United Nations 
June—1945 


WE THE PEopLe oF THE Unirep Nations DETERMINED 
to save succeeding generations, from the scourge of war, 
which twice in our lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind, and 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations large and small, and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for 
the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of 
international Jaw can be maintained, and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom, 


Anp For THEsE Enps 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbors, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace and 
security, and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institu 
tion of methods, that armed force shall not be used, save 
in the common interest, and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion of 
the economic and social advancement of all peoples, 


Have REso_vep to COMBINE Our EFrorts ‘ro Accom 
piisH THEsE Enps. 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, through repre- 
sentatives assembled in the city of San Francisco, who have 
exhibited their full powers found to be in good and due 
form, have agreed to the present Charter of the United 
Nations and do hereby establish an international organiza- 
tion to be known as the United Nations. 
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IS THERE A WESTERN TRADITION?* 
By Arnotp J. ToynsBEE 
Teacher and author in the field of History. Among his 
recent books are A Stupy or Hisrory and 
CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 


‘Is there a Western tradition?’ The question is arousing 
deep feelings among Western people; and this, I believe, 
is a new thing that has happened within our own lifetime. 

Thirty years ago, before the Russian Revolution, people 
in the West were not asking themselves whether there was 
such a thing as a Western civilisation with a way of life 
of its own. At that time, we Westerners were wholly ab 
sorbed in domestic quarrels inside our Western family, 
we were not bothering much about our relations with the 
rest of the world, for, though we were—and are—a rather 
small minority of the human race, at that time we were 
undisputedly top dog. We just took it for granted that 
the rest of mankind had to submit to being dominated by 
the West, and that this was a blessing for them. 

What has made this question about a ‘Western tradi 
tion’ such a live one in the West since then? Well, I sup 
pose we have had a great shock. For about 250 years, 
down to 1917, we Westerners had assumed that the rest 
of the world was at our feet, and that it was going to stay 
there. And then, suddenly, our Western supremacy was 
challenged by a great non-Western community. 


CouNTER-OFFENSIVE AGainst WeEsTERN IDEALS 
Before that, ever since the time of Peter the Great, the 
’ 
*By permission of the British Broadcasting Co. and Mr. ‘Toynbee 
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Russians had, for the most part, taken Western life and 
thought as their pattern. And then, all at once, they be- 
gan to denounce the West and all its works. They even 
launched a counter-offensive, and started the same kind 
of missionary work in the West that we Westerners have 
been carrying on for the last few centuries in Russia, India, 
China, and the rest of the world. This Russian propa- 
ganda has not been altogether unsuccessful: and that has 
given us a fright. 

This is not the first time that we Westerners have found 
ourselves in danger of this kind. Between 300 and 400 
years ago, there used to be cases of Western Christians 
‘turning Turk,’ as in our time we see Western believers 
in free enterprise ‘turning Communist’; and though then, 
as now, the number of the converts was not large, and 
there were no Muslim propaganda cells inside our West- 
ern body social, our ancestors took those defections tragi- 
cally, as we are taking our similar losses today. 

Here is a point which we Westerners often overlook, I 
think. This upsetting experience of being bombarded by 
a foreign way of life, and losing converts to it, is not an 
experience that has been confined to us. We are being put 
through it now by the Russians, and our ancestors were 
put through it by the Turks. 

But what we Westerners have suffered in this way at 
the hands of Turkish Muslims and Russian Communists 
is mild compared to what we have been inflicting on the 
Russians, Muslims and Hindus, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Africans, and all other non-Western peoples in the Old 
World and the New in modern times. The very moderate 
dose of the same upsetting treatment that the Russians 
have been giving us during the last thirty years may help 
us faintly to imagine what the terrific impact of the West 
has meant for the rest of mankind during these last three 
centuries. 

‘Is there a Western tradition?’ The other fellows, who 
have been hit by it, certainly believe that there is. We 
Westerners have not a common name for ourselves; we 
did not need one so long as we were securely top dog and 
were not on the defensive. But the Eastern orthodox 
Christians and the Muslims do have a name for us. 
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They call us ‘the Franks,’ because the Iranks were the 
dominant people in an empire embracing the larger part 
of Western Christendom, which Charles the Great put 
together round about a.p. 800. In practice, today, the 
name ‘Franks,’ as the Orientals use it, means all Catholics 
and all Protestants. In fact, religion enters into this for 
eign definition of our Western society; and I think that 
makes sense, because every civilisation has religious foun- 
dations which cannot be conjured away by forgetting or 
denying or concealing their existence—as I expect the Rus 
sians will find out as well as we. 

Let us test this Oriental belief in the existence of a pe- 
culiar Western tradition by some familiar piece of history. 
Take the Reformation: that is certainly an event in the 
history of England, Scotland, and Ireland; Spain and Por- 
tugal; France, Germany, and Italy; the Low Countries, 
and Scandinavia; Poland and Hungary. But when we 
pass on from Poland into Russia, or from Hungary into 
Serbia, or from Spain into Morocco, we do not find the 
Reformation happening in these other countries, too. 
There is a definite, geographical line at which this West 
ern event called the Reformation came to a stop. 

Turn the page of history from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century, and you will find wigs and powder 
stopping at the same line as the Reformation. Work the 
line out for yourselves, and you will find that, even now 
that our Western world has expanded out of Western 
Europe into the Americas, and the antipodes, it includes 
only a small part of the earth’s surface, and a still smaller 
fraction of mankind. 

The Reformation, then, is one case of an experience 
shared by all Western people, but peculiar to them as dis 
tinct from the rest of the world. A common experience, 
yes! But not one that has given birth to common princi- 
ples or common ideals! Catholics and Protestants are 
equally Western, yet they are poles apart on issues of the 
utmost importance: for example, the crucial issue between 
authoritarianism and individualism. 

It is difficult—perhaps impossible—to find any set of 
principles, ideals, or practices that are accepted and agreed, 
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without dispute, by all Westerners as being the hall-mark 
of the Western tradition. 

What are our Western hall-marks? Let us run threugh 
the main provinces of social life. In religion, is it Cath- 
olicism or Protestantism that represents the genuine West- 
ern tradition? It can hardly be both, and we have been 
disputing for more than four centuries now without being 
able to agree which of the two is the true Western religious 
faith. 

In politics, is it autocracy, parliamentarianism, or mili- 
tary dictatorship? The English-speaking peoples always 
assume without discussion that parliamentarianism is the 
true political faith of Western man. Yet, in the medern 
Western world, the states in which parliamentary govern- 
ment has been a going concern have always been in a 
minority. 

If one is to decide the question democratically by count- 
ing heads, the main line of our Western political tradition 
is represented, not by the Mother of Parliaments, but 
either by an old-fashioned autocracy in the style of King 
Phillip II, of King Louis XIV, or by a revolutionary mili- 
tary dictatorship in the style of Cromwell, Napoleon, 
Mussolini, or Hitler. 

And now what about economics, which arouse stronger 
feelings in modern Western hearts than ever politics or 
religion? In economics, is it Socialism that is the true 
Western faith, or is it the rival economic system that is 
called ‘free enterprise’ by its friends and ‘capitalism’ by its 
enemies? Tree enterprise is certainly Western; but, then, 
so is Socialism, too; yes, and Marxian Socialism as well 
as other brands. 

Where did Marx get his doctrine and his programme? 
Such things are not invented in a vacuum. Marx created 
Marxism under the painful impression of industrial con- 
ditions in Victorian England. And where did the prophet 
himself foretell that his social revolution would break: out 
first? In Russia? Marx never thought of that. The 
Marxian revolution was to be the appropriate retort to the 
social evils of the Western industrial revolution; and 

Marx had no doubt that England, the pioneer industrial 
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country, would be ripe for social revolution before any 
other candidate. 

In England, today, we seem at last to be righting a 
good many of the wrongs inflicted by the industrial revo- 
lution, but—though one says this with fear and trembling 
—it does look as though we might succeed in achieving 
this great social readjustment without committing the un- 
principled acts of violence to which the Marxian scheme 
would condemn us. 


Propucr or THE West Now UNACCEPTABLE 


That the Marxian inoculation should have ‘taken’ in 
Russia, where it is a foreign Western import, when it had 
not ‘taken’ in England, where it is a native Western prod 
uct, is one of those pranks that history loves to play. Marx 
ism is a native product of the West, and a foreign Western 
import into Russia; yet Russia, not the West, is where 
the Marxian ideology has, in fact, made its future. 

Why have the Russians taken to this particularly West-. 
ern ideology so kindly? I suppose, because they feel like 
soldiers in a battle who have captured an enemy gun and 
have turned it against its original owners. Marxism is a 
handy anti-Western weapon because it is a Western heresy. 
Those of us who belong to the non-Marxian majority of 
Westerners would have very much preferred to see our 
Western ideas and ideals exported in some less anti-tra- 
ditional form. But our own past Western attempts to ex- 
port our traditional Western religion have all been fail- 
ures. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for instance, 
the Jesuits, by exercising very great skill and tact, made 
considerable progress towards converting China and Japan 
to Roman Catholicism. But when they had reached a cer 
tain point, the Chinese and Japanese would not have it. 
Russia is the first non-Western society that has been con 
verted toa Western religion of any kind; and if you think 

of it like that, you will see that, in embracing our Marxism, 
the Russians have paid the West a kind of left-handed 
compliment. 

Has, then, our Western civilisation any distinguishing 
mark at all that is common to all Westerners, in contrast 
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tou the majority of mankind; If you put that question 
to non-Westerners, most of them, I believe, would say 
that there was one quite distinctive thing about the West: 
our uncanny genius for technology. Here we have, per- 
haps, hit on something that is common to Westerners of 
every creed. 

This special turn that we have for applying scientific 
knowledge to practical affairs is the source of our enormous 
material power. It is the talisman that has made us mas 
ters of the modern world. And, whatever may be the out- 
come of Russia’s challenge to our present Western su- 
premacy, we may be fairly sure that, in any event, the 
world is going to remain at the mercy of Western tech- 
nology. 

What will our Western tradition look like in retrospect, 
in some future age when our Western society, the Russian 
society, and the other now-living civilisations are all long 
since dead and buried? One thing, I think, can be fore- 
told already about the ultimate effects of our Western 
technology: these effects are going to be extreme, whether 
for good or evil. 

If our characteristic Western gift proves to have been 
a blessing for mankind, it will be a great blessing; and, if 
a curse, a great curse. If things go well, the epitaph of 
history on the Franks may run: ‘Here lie the technicians 
who united mankind,’ and if things go badly: ‘Here lie 
the technicians who exterminated the human race.’ 





What are the hundred years of the history of the ma- 
chine compared with the two hundred thousand years of 
the history of man? It was only yesterday that we began 
to pitch our camp in this country of laboratories and power 
stations, that we took possession of this new, this still un- 
finished, house we live in. Everything round us is new and 
different—our concerns, our working habits, our relations 
with one another. 

Antoine de Saint Exupéry 





































METHODS OF ENFORCING INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By THomas RAEBURN WHITE 


A summary of a paper presented in mid-August at a con- 
ference of the International Bar Association at the 
Flague. This summary was prepared by Mr. 
White for Worvp AFrairs. 


The purpose of this paper is to trace the growth of the 
idea that community power should be substituted for na- 
tional power in the enforcement of international law. The 
idea is not new having been suggested by Grotius and 
many jurists since his day, but no general agreement was 
reached by all the principal nations of the world until the 
adoption of the Charter of the United Nations. This 
charter, which may be said to have the force of law be- 
cause it has been adhered to by nearly all the nations of 
the world, forbids the use of force as a means of settling 
international differences and sets up an organization which 
is designed to enforce the rules laid down in the charter. 
The instrument set up for this purpose is the Security 
Council. It is given authority to enforce decrees of the 
International Court and to see to it that the mandates and 
restrictions of the charter with respect to the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes shall be obeyed. It 
clearly contemplates the use of military force as well as 
economic sanctions for this purpose and is empowered to 
establish a military staff and to call upon the members of 
the organization to provide armed forces when required. 

So far as the provisions of this document can do it, the 
Security Council is given full authority to coerce any state 
which violates the provisions of the charter or refuses to 
perform a decree of the International Court. The charter 
thus seeks to implement the theory that community force 
should be substituted for the action of individual states or 
of a group of states in enforcing international law, and it 
adds a new and very interesting proposal that states which 
are not members of the organization shall be required to 
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conform to the principles laid down by the charter. This 
is a clear recognition that all nations are members of one 
community and are bound by the rules and regulations 
of international law. 

This, however, is only on paper and the real question is 
whether the Security Council is competent to carry out 
its functions not only in minor matters but under the stress 
and strain of conflicts of interest among the great powers. 

The experience of the last two or three years has shown 
that it is not competent under the terms of the charter be- 
cause of the fact that one of the five great powers can 
veto action which it believes to be inimical to its interests. 

The veto power was fiercely opposed by the smaller 
states during the sessions of the San Francisco Conference 
because this weakness was clearly seen and many proposals 
to amend the charter have been made since it has been 
demonstrated that the Security Council is greatly hand 
capped in its work by the use of the veto. Two of these 
proposals have been introduced into the United States 
Senate in the form of resolutions. One proposes that the 
United States should use its influence by voluntary agree 
ment to remove the veto from all questions involving 
settlement of international disputes and situations and 
from the admission of new members. The other resolution, 
which is more definite and was supported by sixteen sena- 
tors, proposes that a revision of the charter shall be under 
taken by the United States Government without delay so 
as to eliminate the veto in matters of aggression, arma- 
ments for aggression or for the admission of new members, 
and that such revision should be effected whether or not 
opposed by a permanent member of the Security Council. 

It has been objected that the charter cannot be amended 
without the concurrence of the five great powers, but this 
is not strictly true. The provision for amendment con- 
tained in the charter is not exclusive and even if it were, 
under well known principles of constitutional law a charter 
or constitution may be amended by the same authority 
which promulgated it in the first place. A new conference, 
consisting of representatives from the nations which signed 
the charter, could amend it. It has been said that in such 
a case Russia and her satellites would withdraw and that 
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thereby a conflict would be precipitated between the East 
and the West. However, this conflict, at least in an em- 
bryonic stage, already exists and if the issue is to be raised 
as to the power of the United Nations to stop the further 
expansion of Russia, it would be much better to have it 
raised in connection with a proposal to amend the charter 
than by the threat of military force without such an 
amendment. 

The use or threat of military force by a combination of 
powers is almost certain to arouse a world reaction in favor 
of the state which is threatened, which would not be the 
case if pressure were brought to bear not of a military 
nature. Asiatic powers might resent the use of force 
against one of their number and might combine to oppose 
it, but could hardly object seriously to a proposal to in- 
crease the authority of the Security Council so as to protect 
them all from aggressive acts. Moreover, it is not at all 
certain that Russia would withdraw if the charter were 
amended. William Penn may have been correct in his 
estimate as stated in his celebrated essay in 1693 that no 
state would feel itself powerful enough to oppose an or- 
ganization consisting of substantially all the other nations 
of the world. 

There can be no question of the great feeling of un 
certainty in the world today as to whether the United 
Nations is strong enough to keep the peace. Even if the 
| charter is amended, there still remains the question 
' 





whether the Security Council will be supported by public 
opinion to such an extent that it would have sufficient 
authority to stop acts of aggression if attempted by a major 
power. There is hope for the future, however, in con- 
templating the development of public opinion within the 
last two or three centuries. While we of the present day 
may feel unable to visualize a world in which independent 
states are governed by law, the historian of the future ages 
who looks back upon this period will wonder why we felt 
so uncertain of the future. When he sees the great increase 
in the adjustment of international disputes by arbitration 
| or by decrees of courts, when he sees an international 
court established to which a majority of the nations have 
' agreed to submit their disputes and an organization of the 
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principal nations of the world created by a charter which 
lays down rules to keep the peace and provides for an 
assembly and a council whose function it is to enforce its 
provisions, he will think we are singularly obtuse not to 
see that the opinion of the world is rapidly moving to a 
point where it will not tolerate the use of force by one 
state against another to carry out some purpose of its own, 
and when peace rather than war shall be the normal condi- 
tion of mankind. 





THE CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONAL NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland, May 15 to 21st 1948 


By Lyman C. WHITE 


Secretary, Committee on Arrangements for Consultation 
with Non-Governmental Organizations of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations 


It may be that Sir John Boyd-Orr was right when he 
stated to the Conference of International Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations meeting in Geneva, from May 15th 
to 2lst that it was the most important Conference that 
had been held since the war. Only the future will, how- 
ever, prove the correctness or incorrectness of his state- 
ment. He will be proved right if upon the foundations 
laid at this Conference the organized peoples of the world 
build a structure within which all peoples, through their 
organizations, will come to co-operate for the promotion 
of their common interests. The extent to which the peo- 
ples of the world are already doing this was strikingly 
exemplified at Geneva, where 112 International Non- 
Governmental Organizations, concerned with a vast va- 
riety of particular interests and including in their mem- 
bership many hundreds of millions of people, were rep- 
resented. 

The Conference at Geneva was in reality four separate 
Conferences, one of which was the third in a series called 
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by the Department of Public Information of the United 
Nations. [his Conference met on the 17th, 18th and the 
afternoon of the 21st of May. Another Conference which 
met in the evening of May 17th was held under the aus 
pices of the United Nations Appeal for Children. 

This article is, however, confined to the two Confer 
ences called by the Ad Floc Committee of Consultative 
Non-Governmental Organizations, a body composed 
eighteen organizations which have been granted consulta 
tive status by the Economic and Social Council.* This 
Committee, although it worked in close liaison and co 
operation with the United Nations Secretariat, was an 
entirely independent body which freely made its own deci 
sions. It was set up by the non-gos ‘ernmental organiza- 
tions which attended the Interim Conference of Inter 
national Non-Governmental Organizations which the 

Inited Nations Department of Public Information con- 
vened for September 1947, in order that plans might be 
made for two days’ discussion of substantive matters at the 
time of, but independently of the next Conference called 
by that Department. The 4d Hoc Committee held meet- 
ings on the 6th and 18th November, 1947, the 23rd Janu- 
ary, the 21st February and the 30th March, 1948. Dur- 
ing the course of its bs it was decided to call two sepa- 
rate Conferences, one for the discussion of human rights, 
and the other for the discussion of the arrangements for 
consultation. 


*The members of this dd Hoc Committee were 


World Federation of Trade Unions 

International Co-operative Alliance 

American Federation of Labor 

International Chamber of Commerce 

International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
Inter-Parliamentary Union 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 
International Organization of Industrial Employers 

World Federation of United Nations Association 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 

International League for the Rights of Man 

International Council of Women 

International Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
International Student Service 

International Transport Workers Federation 

International Federation of Business and Professional Women 
World Jewish Congress 
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ExpLoORATORY CONFERENCE OF Non-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

This Conference met in the Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
on Saturday the 15th May and on Friday morning, the 
21st May. In addition to its Agenda and Rules of Pro- 
cedure, it had before it the following Working Papers: 

Relations between Specialized Agencies and Non- 
Governmental Organizations. 

Statements of Non-Governmental Organizations con- 
cerning their relations with Inter-Governmental Or- 
ganizations, with particular reference to existing con- 
sultative arrangements with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

Past experience and present efforts in inter-organiza- 
tional relationships. 

The assistance which Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions can give to the Secretariat of the United Nations. 

Arrangements of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations for Consultation with Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations: Guide for Consultants. 

These Papers comprised a total of 167 pages. 

This Consultative Conference was limited to the 71 
organizations which have been granted consultative status 
by the Economic and Social Council, and was attended by 
over 100 persons representing 54 organizations. 

The Conference was opened by Mr. John A. F. Ennals, 
Secretary-General of the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations, who had been asked by the Ad Hoc 
Committee, through the Federation of Private and Semi- 
Official International Organizations established at Geneva, 
to act as the Secretary-General for the Conferences in 
Geneva. Mr. Ennals briefly explained the work which 
had been done by the 4d Hoc Committee, and then the 
following officers were elected: 

President—Mr. Georges Thélin (President of the Fed- 
eration of Private and Semi-Official International Organ- 
izations, and Secretary General of the International Union 
for Child Welfare). 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Corbett Ashby (International 
Alliance of Women); Dr. Max Habicht (International 
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\ssociation of Penal Law); Dr. Visser’t Hooft (Commis- 
sion of the Churches on International Affairs ). 

After a comprehensive report by Mr. Lyman C. White 
of the United Nations Secretariat on the arrangements for 
consultation between the Economic and Social Council, 
its Commissions and non-Governmental Organizations, 
the delegates presented their views on these matters. 

The afternoon meeting began with a discussion opened 
by Mr. Pierre Nocod, Acting Secretary of the Geneva 
I“ederation on the help which Non-Governmental Organ 
izations could give to the Secretariat of the United Na 
tions. Mr. Bertram Pickard of the United Nations Sec 
retariat then explained the relationships between the Spe 
cialized Agencies and Non-Governmental Organizations. 
These statements, and the discussion which followed, took 
up the afternoon session. 

In the evening the Organizations met to consider their 
relationship to each other. Various proposals were made, 
some of a very concrete and extensive nature. It was, 
however, generally agreed that it would be unwise to pro 
ceed directly to the establishment of a permanent organiza- 
tion for consultative organizations, and that it would be 
better to establish some sort of continuing committee which 
could carry on the work of the 4d Hoc Committee. It was 
furthermore quite evident that many of those present 
would be unwilling to join any kind of an overall organ 
ization which would attempt to speak for its members on 
substantive matters. It was thought, however, that there 
might be great value in meetings for the exchange of views 
on economic and social problems, for as it was pointed out 
the officials of the organizations concerned were likely to 
meet even in their travels only those persons having views 
somewhat similar to their own. Meetings which would 
throw them into contact with representatives of organiza 
tions holding highly divergent views would, therefore, 
contribute to their education. 

It was decided at this evening meeting to appoint a com. 
mittee which would prepare for the consideration of the 
Consultative Conference at its morning meeting on May 
21st a plan taking into consideration the views which had 
been expressed. At this meeting it was proposed that 
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(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


A fm 
oc 2 
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(f) 


an interim committee of Consultative Non-Governmental 
Organizations be established for the following purposes: 


It was decided that the interim committee shoutd be 
composed of the nine Organizations which have been 
granted Category A consultative status by the Economic 
and Social Council, and which are as follows: 
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To consider the present consultative relations with the United 
Nations and to ensure that all necessary technical facilities are 
provided. 

To study the question of continuing relationships between Non- 
Governmental Organizations with consultative status. 
To study the relationships with the Organizations without con- 

sultative status and to invite three representatives of these Or- | 
ganizations to participate in this study.* 
To consider any recommendations of the present Conference. 

To decide, after consultation with the Department of Public | 
Information and other appropriate Departments of the United 
Nations, the scope of the next Conference or group of Confer- 
ences of Non-Governmental Organizations, and to make the 
necessary preparations. 

To submit the results of its work to the next Conference. 


World Federation of Trade Unions 

International Co-operative Alliance 

American Federation of Labor 

International Chamber of Commerce 

International Federation of Christian Trade Unions 
Inter-Parliamentary Union 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 
International Organization of Industrial Employers 
World Federation of United Nations Associations 





In addition to these, the following nine Organizations 
were elected: 


International Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues 

Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 

World Jewish Congress 

Liaison Committee of Women’s International Organizations 
World Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
World Federation of Democratic Youth 

International Union of Child Welfare 


*The organizations without consultative status were informed of the decisions of 
the Consultative Conference after 10:45 a.m. They then elected the following 
organizations to participate in the study referred to in point (c) above: Interna- 
tional Association for the Defense of Religious Liberties, International Federation 
for Arts, Letters, and Sciences, Pax Romana—TInternational Movement of Catholic 
Intellectuals. 
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Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
International Association of Penal Law 


It was agreed that Mr. John A. I. Ennals should act 
as the Secretary of this Interim Committee, the first meet- 
ing of which would be held in Geneva on July 23rd and 
24th 1948, during the Seventh Session of the Economic 
and Social Council. It is thought that while its first few 
meetings will be held in Europe because the Council and 
the General Assembly are meeting there, meetings would 
normally be held at the Headquarters of the United Na- 
tions at Lake Success. 

Another project which came out of the Conference was 
the proposal that international non-governmental organ- 
izations should be given an international legal status. At 
the present time they have to register under national laws 
which involve them in various difficulties concerning taxa- 
tion, travel, and transferal of funds from one country to 
another and which also tends to identify them with a par 
ticular national state. 

It was, therefore, decided to set up a “Study Committee 
on the Legal Status of International Non-Governmental] 
Organizations.” 

This Committee will meet in Paris on the Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd of October, 1948, under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Max Habicht. 


PRomMorTion oF Human RIGHTs 


This Conference, which met on the 19th-20th of May, 
was attended by all of the organizations represented in 
Geneva, with or without consultative status. To this Con- 
ference some 270 delegates came, representing 112 Or- 
ganizations. 

In addition to its Agenda and Rules of Procedure, it had 
before it the following Working Papers: 

An International Bill of Human Rights—United 
Nations Department of Public Information Background 
Paper No. 40, Lake Success, New York, April 15, 1948. 

Statements on the efforts of Specialized Agencies and 
other Inter-Governmental Organizations in favor of 
Human Rights. 


Statements on the efforts of Non-Governmental Or- 
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ganizations in favor of Human Rights. 
Bibliography on Human Rights. 

These papers comprised a total of 50 pages. 

This Conference elected the same officers as had been 
elected by the May 15th Consultative Conference. 

Mr. E. Chapuisat, representing the International 
League for the Rights of Man, gave an account of the 
work of the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights. This statement was followed by the presentation 
of views by many of the delegates. That afternoon and 
evening, as well as the following morning, the Conference 
met in three separate Committees, which were open to 
any of the delegates. These Committees were: 

The Committee on the Promotion and implementation of Civic 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 

The Committee on the Promotion and Implementation of Eco- 
nomic Rights, and 


The Committee on the Promotion and Implementation of Social 


Rights. 


At the afternoon session of 20th May the reports of the 
Committees were presented by Mr. Ronald D. Rees 
(Commission of the Churches on International Affairs) 
for the Committee on Civic Rights; by Mrs. Eunice Carter 
(International Council of Women) for the Committee on 
Economic Rights; and by Dr. Hanna Rydh ( International] 
Alliance of Women) for the Committee on Social Rights. 
All these reports were unanimously adopted. 

While much attention was given to suggesting changes 
to be made in either the Declaration or the Convention 
on Human Rights, many delegates emphasized the impor- 
tance of the organizations themselves doing everything 
that they could to encourage governments to support these 
agreements and to encourage non-governmental organiza- 
tions throughout the world to make every effort towards 
the implementation of human rights. 
























































AMERICAN REPUBLICS ORGANIZED 


On April 30, 1948, representatives of the twenty-one 
Governments of the American Republics meeting at Bo- 
gota signed the Charter of the Organization of American 
States. The organization of the inter-American system 
was the most important subject on the program of the 
Conference; the adoption of the Charter was its most sig- 
nificant achievement. This Treaty represents a definite 
step forward in the evolution of the inter-American move- 
ment. It consolidates in a single cohesive organization 
what has heretofore been an abstract union of nations, and 
is the first attempt to combine into a single instrument the 
many and diverse elements of international organization 
that have developed among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The problems of cooperation and political solidarity 
among the American republics have now, happily, been 
resolved. “In this field the Organization,” said Alberto 
Lleras, in June, “is nearly perfect—perhaps as perfect as 
any international organization can be.” 

“In the economic field, on the other hand,” continued 
Sr. Lleras, “we have barely made a beginning. Many be- 
come discouraged at the thought of how much needs to be 
done. I wonder, however, whether from every point of 
view the task that has just been brought to a happy cul- 
mination in the political sphere, after 58 years of endeavor, 
was not vastly more difficult.” 

In the Organization of American States all the members 
are one another’s peers; they have equal rights and iden- 
tical obligations. In its assembly halls the foremost power 
of our times has but one vote, exactly like the vote enjoyed 
by some of the poorest and weakest countries in the world. 
The most serious matters, even the sanctions to be adepted 
by the members against an aggressor state, are decided by 
majority vote. No single state, therefore, can block a 
decision that happens to be adverse to its interests if that 
decision is backed up by the mathematical force of de- 
mocracy. The same fundamental principle that guides 
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the political life of this country prevails in the basic rules 
of the Organization of American States. 

The United Nations Charter makes ample provision 
for regional organizations, with three ends in view. First, 
the pacific settlement of all controversies before submitting 
them to the United Nations; second, the exercise of the 
right of collective self-defense, recognized in article 51 
of the United Nations Charter; and third, the promotion 
of regional cooperation for the greater understanding and 
advancement of a group of nations bound together by tra- 
ditional and geographic ties. 

These three purposes of all regional organizations are 
carried out in our hemisphere by the Organization of 
American States. The peaceful solution of international 
controversies that arise among American States is accom- 
plished by the regional organization by means of the 
American Treaty of Pacific Settlement, which prescribes 
the various methods to be employed in settling disputes. 
The Treaty boldly goes farther than this: it foresees no 
controversy that cannot be definitively solved within a 
reasonable period of time, and it refers the contending 
parties to the International Court of Justice, or to com- 
pulsory arbitration in the event the matter is outside the 
competence of that Court. 


STATUS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The delegates at Bogota availed themselves of the facil- 
ities that have long been provided by the Pan American 
Union, and changed the offices of Director General and 
Assistant Director to those of Secretary General and As- 
sistant Secretary General of the Organization. 

The Secretary General directs the Pan American Union, 
and in that capacity he will have in relation to the various 
organs of the system the immediate responsibilities for the 
fulfillment of all those functions which under the Charter 
are entrusted to the Union. He will likewise have the 
right to participate in the deliberations of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Conferences, the Meetings of Consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs, and the Specialized Conferences, 
as well as in those of the Council and its organs. The As- 
sistant Secretary General serves as advisory officer to the 
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Secretary General, and is also the Secretary of the Council. 

This, in brief, is the status of the Council and the Pan 
American Union within the framework of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. 





PREAMBLE TO THE CHARTER OF THE 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


In rHE NAME oF THEIR PEOPLES, THE StTaTEs REP- 
RESENTED AT THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICAN STATES, 

Convinced that the historic mission of America is to 
offer to man a land of liberty, and a favorable environ- 
ment for the development of his personality and the real 
ization of his just aspirations; 

Conscious that that mission has already inspired numer- 
ous agreements, whose essential value lies in the desire 
of the American peoples to live together in peace, and, 
through their mutual understanding and respect for the 
sovereignty of each one, to provide for the betterment of 
all, in independence, in equality and under law; 

Confident that the true significance of American soli- 
darity and good neighborliness can only mean the consol! 
dation on this continent, within the framework of demo 
cratic institutions, of a system of individual liberty and 
social justice based on respect for the essential rights of 
man; 

Persuaded that their welfare and their contribution to 
the progress and the civilization of the world will increas 
ingly require intensive continental cooperation; 

Resolved to persevere in the noble undertaking that 
humanity has conferred upon the United Nations, whose 
principles and purposes they solemnly reaffirm; 

Convinced that juridical organization is a necessary con- 
dition for security and peace founded on moral order and 
on justice; and 

In accordance with Resolution IX of the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace, held at Mex 
ico City, have agreed upon the charter of the organization 
of American States. 














VENEZUELA TRIES DEMOCRACY 


By Josepu F. THorninc 


Associate Editor of Worutpv Arrairs and THE AMERICAS 


“Generals and generalizations,” it has often been re- 
marked, have been two unlucky features of government in 
the other American Republics. The generals, of course, 
have done more harm than the generalizations, although 
the latter do little to promote an exact understanding of 
the peoples who dwell in Central and South America. 
Venezuela has had more than her share of the military 
men in high position, while the sweeping generalization, 
“Venezuela is a land of oil,” continues to bring tears to 
the eyes of the gifted poet, don Gonzalo Carnevali, who 
is Ambassador of the United States of Venezuela to the 
United States of America. 

The new administration of the Venezuelan Republic, 
inaugurated on February 15, 1948, represents a sharp 
turn toward civilian rule. Everybody acknowledges that 
President Rémulo Gallegos was and is a popular choice. 
Teacher, philosopher and novelist, he feels no need of 
brilliant uniforms or pompous retinues. Both he and 
Ambassador Carnevali embody intellect, heart and soul: 
leadership by persuasion and reason rather than authori- 
tarian power. Both wish to emphasize the popular culture 
of the Venezuelans rather than the spectacular riches which 
spout from the petroleum fields of the Lake Maracaibo 
and Puerto La Cruz regions. In other words, the new 
orientation is not toward armaments or sub-soil exploita- 
tion, but toward civilian control and better education. The 
Venezuelans now in office would like to have their country 
become celebrated as “the land of progressive democracy,” 
where “cultural values are paramount.” 

On the night of President Gallegos’ inauguration, Am- 
bassador Carnevali summed up the aspirations and ethos 
of the new administration in the following words: 

“For the first time, our country is to have a government, 
not of politicians, or generals, but of intellectuals. Those 
men now at the head of affairs are literateurs, scientists, 
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engineers, physicians, lawyers, teachers, journalists and 
poets. This should prove a wonderful experiment for 
humanity. We will be given an opportunity to show that 
men of literary and scientific achievement can be practical 
enough to succeed in the business of government. This 
effort should be interesting, not only to South Americans, 
but also to the people of the world. We cannot afford to 
fail.” 

This note of high responsibility was sounded by don 
Rémulo Gallegos himself upon taking the oath of office. 
Nothing in the simple ceremony in the National Capitol 
was more impressive than the President’s humble recogni- 
tion of his obligation to give Venezuela an honest, efficient 
administration. “The brighter the hopes,” he acknowl- 
edged, “the deeper would be the disappointment,” unless 
the expectations of the people were fulfilled, abundantly. 
The artist-civilians, President Gallegos pointed out, were 
honor-bound to do better than the general- politicians. 


In order to understand the mentality of the current 
administration in Venezuela it may be helpful to sketch 
the intellectual and social background of several Cabinet 
members. Dr. Ratl Leoni, the Minister of Labor, was 
born and educated in early life in the valley of the Orinoco 
River. After studies at Ciudad Bolivar, he matriculated 
in the Law School of the Central University of Venezuela, 
Caracas. Almost immediately, he showed a capacity of 
leadership. Ratl Leoni was active in the university as 
president of the Student Law Center and as director of its 
magazine. As early as 1928, he was the acknowledged 
head of Venezuelan students throughout the — 
His opposition to military dictatorship led to exile i 
Mexico and Colombia. Like a true student, he kept up his 
systematic analysis of law with the result that he sovaiued 
his degree in the University of Bogota. When he returned 
to Venezuela in 1939, he plunged into political and edi- 
torial work on behalf of the now well-known party, 
“Acciin Democratica.”” From 1945 to 1948, Dr. Leoni 
was a member of the powerful Government Revolutionary 
Junta. In his present post as Minister of Labor he has 
been successful in maintaining peaceful industrial relations 
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and helped to bring Venezuela’s production to new highs. 

An equally interesting figure in Venezuelan public life 
is a Doctor of Medical Science, Antonio M. Araujo. En- 
dowed with a natural talent for the physical sciences, Dr. 
Araujo crowned his youthful academic career by gaining 
the degree, “Doctor in Medical Sciences,” in the Central 
University. As a doctor for the Standard Oil Company, 
he practiced in different parts of the country, gaining an 
intimate knowledge of the rural populations and their 
problems. Solid intellectual that he was, he gained such 
respect from the corporation which employed him that he 
was able to undertake graduate study courses in Medicine, 
General Surgery and Traumatology in New York City. 
Equipped with fresh information and experience, he re- 
turned to work in several oil camps in the Republic. 

But Dr. Araujo’s thirst for scientific knowledge was not 
satisfied. Resigning from the Standard Oil Company, he 
journeyed once more to New York, where he applied him- 
self to special courses in Dermatology and Syphilis in the 
skin and cancer clinic division of the Post-Graduate Medi- 
cal School and Hospital. As a result of this research, he 
gained a diploma from Columbia University. Additional 
investigation in his specialties was made in the hospitals 
of Mexico and Cuba. After the October, 1945, Revolu- 
tion, Dr. Araujo was appointed President of the State of 
Trujillo. Although maintaining his membership in several 
outstanding medical societies, Dr. Araujo, thanks to his 
broad understanding of Venezuela’s national economy, is 
serving as Minister of Communications. 

No member of the Cabinet has a larger view of the 
world and its peoples than Dr. Manuel Pérez Guerrero, 
Minister of the Treasury. His academic preparation was 
achieved in the free atmosphere of Paris. He not only 
won the degrees, Doctor of Laws and Licentiate of Let- 
ters, from the University, but also gained a diploma from 
the Free School of Political Science. From Paris he went 
to Geneva as a member of the Department of Economics, 
Finance and Legal Procedure in the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations (1937-40). Returning to his native 
land in 1940, Dr. Pérez Guerrero hit upon a happy com- 
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bination: he acted as Secretary of the Commission for the 
Control of Importations, while serving as a member of 
the group appointed to study fiscal legislation, and in 
1941 he was elected Professor of Economics in the Central 
University of Venezuela. Other posts of responsibility 
which Dr. Pérez Guerrero held in his own country were 
those of Chief of the Office of the Secretary General in 
the Commission for the Investigation of Post-War Prob- 
lems; President of the Social Security Agency of the Fed- 
cral District; and Interim Director of the Central Bank. 

Dr. Pérez Guerrero served as a Venezuelan delegate at 
almost every important international conference in the 
forties. At Philadelphia (1944) he shared in the delibera- 
tions of the labor organizations of the world; at Bretton 
Woods, also in 1944, he helped to shape financial and 
monetary policy; previously (1943), he had attended the 
Hot Springs meetings on food and farming. It was logical 
that he should have been selected to represent his country 
at the beginnings of the United Nations at San Francisco 
(1945). 

After one year as Division Chief in the International 
Office of Labor, this lawyer-economist-banker-diplomat 
was promoted to one of the highest roles in the United 
Nations: Director of the Division of Coordination and 
Liaison, Departments of Economic and Social Affairs. In 
April, 1947, he was granted a leave of absence from his 
work at Lake Success in order to assume his present office 
as Minister of the Treasury in Caracas. Certainly, it may 
be claimed that Dr. Manuel Pérez Guerrero is a brilliant 
product of world education. 

Enough has been related to provide an introduction to 
the personalities who constitute the Venezuelan Cabinet. 
The three statesmen, whose careers are outlined in this 
piece, bear out Ambassador Carnevali’s claim that Vene- 
zuela now has a government of intellectuals. Dr. Rail 
Leoni, as has been noted, is an editor-lawyer with a gift 
for organization; Dr. Antonio M. Araujo, although Minis- 
ter of Communications, is a physician-specialist; while the 
“Ministro de Hacienda,” Dr. Manuel Pérez Guerrero is 
a political scientist and sociologist endowed with a world 
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view. None of the three would be described as a “politi- 
cian” in the obnoxious sense of the word. Each one is 
young, talented and open-minded. Naturally enough, they 
are personally devoted to President Gallegos and deter- 
mined to make his administration a success. In subsequent 
articles, biographical sketches of the other Venezuelan 
Cabinet Ministers will be supplied. One result of this 
series may be to indicate that Venezuela is no longer “a 
one-man show.” 





WE CAN HAVE PEACE! 
UNESCO ATTACKS CAUSES OF WAR 


By FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


All the troubles the world suffers are produced either 
by nature or by man. To attribute all disastrous changes 
to nature and the guiding hand of God would be to admit 
the presence and existence of an unjust God, a concept we 
cannot in reason accept. To attribute to man all the diffi- 
culties he finds himself in would again be to deny the 
existence of well-intentioned human effort. Yet it is nature 
in revolt against itself which brings fire, famine, pestilence 
and often war. And it is man in revolt against God who 
frequently produces war, fire, famine and pestilence (in 
the order named). 

After two devastating world wars we talk of war again 
as if it were the only way of solving our difficulties. It 
reminds me of the story of the hole in the stocking I heard 
when a boy. The advice given to repair it was to “cut it 
out.” For it is in the mental process of “cutting it out”— 
a war to end all wars, that we enter upon such fallacious 
thinking. There must be something about us who are 
ordinarily considered sane that produces temporary in- 
sanity, which in turn produces war. 

Man’s pugnacious nature, no doubt, belongs to an evo- 
lution which Du Nouy, in his “Human Destiny,” called 
the evolution of the mind. Why have we not been able to 
conquer the causes of war? We have known these causes 
all along. Could it be that we do not want to eliminate 
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them—that we enjoy war, that we glory in its purging 
results? Perhaps we like to see empires overturned, arro- 
gant people brought to our feet, new political panaceas 
given an opportunity “to do better” than preceding ones 

we can, if we wish, justify it all—in the name of progress. 

To be sure, all philosophers, with the possible exception 
of Hegel, Nietzsche and Treitschke, decry force as a means 
of furthering man’s inborn sense of justice, which cries out 
incessantly to be satisfied—a craving of his very nature. 
Yet only principles such as Thomas Aquinas has given us 
present a satisfactory way of life—living in harmony with 
nature in this world and with God here and in the next. 
Living in a world which is eighty percent illiterate, how 
are we to carry this message of the Judaic-Christian tradi 
tion to all the peoples of the world? 

These problems are the concern of every one of us but 
particularly of UNESCO, which has courageously attacked 
them ever since it was formed in 1945. Ways are being 
discovered to wage a constant attack upon illiteracy. Mar 
velous results are already shown in experiments in Haiti 
and in North Africa. 

Recognition of the world of intellectual cooperation was 
the basic foundation for UNESCO. So the problem was 
not so much to discover the way to get this cooperation, 
as to implement it and put it to work for the benefit of 
mankind. 

On July 26, 1948, this year, one of the most important 
reports ever to be issued by UNESCO was made public. 
This time the social scientists have something to say. The 
pure scientists have cracked the atom and are now fright 
ened by the consequences of their discovery. They should 
not be if they will call on the social scientists to help guide 
their tremendous contribution toward the welfare rather 
than destruction of society. 

Supported by the declaration in the Preamble to the 
UNESCO Constitution, that “war begins in the minds of 
men,” eight prominent social scientists from leading coun 
tries of the world were brought together last year to present 
ways and means, which in their opinion, might lessen the 
tensions that produce war and at the same time widen the 
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base for international understanding. Each man has written 
his separate opinion in about five thousand words but to- 
gether they have produced a document of general agree- 
ment, which may conceivably have most important conse- 
quences in the establishment of a just and lasting peace— 
regardless of the revival of power politics, which once 
more has forced its uneasy hands upon us. The scientists 
are: Gordon W. Allport (U.S.A.), Gilberto Freyre 
(Brazil), Georges Gurvitch (France), Max Horkheimer 
(U.S.A.), Arne Naess (Norway), John Rickman (Great 
Britain), Harry Stack Sullivan (U.S.A.) and Alexander 
Szalai (Hungary). 

They have reported in a clear, easily understood docu- 
ment which follows: 

Man has now reached a stage in his history where he can study 
scientifically the causes of tensions that make for war. The meeting 
of this little group is itself symptomatic, representing as it does the 
first time the people of many lands, through an international or- 
ganization of their own creation, have asked social scientists to apply 
their knowledge to some of the major problems of our time. Al- 
though we differ in the emphases we would give to various parts of 
our statement and in our views as to its comprehensiveness and im- 
plementation, no one of us would deny the importance of any part 
of it. 

We agree to the following twelve paragraphs: 

(A) To the best of our knowledge, there is no evidence to 
indicate that wars are necessary and inevitable consequences of 
“human nature” as such. While men vary greatly in their capacities 
and temperaments, we believe there are vital needs common to all 
men which must be fulfilled in order to establish and maintain 
peace: men everywhere want to be free from hunger and disease, 
from insecurity and fear; men everywhere want fellowship and the 
respect of their fellowmen; the chance for personal growth and 
development. 

(B) The problem of peace is the problem of keeping group and 
national tensions and aggressions within manageable proportions and 
of directing them to ends that are at the same time personally and 
socially constructive, so that man will no longer seek to exploit man. 
This goal cannot be achieved by surface reforms or isolated efforts. 
Fundamental changes in social organization and in our ways of 
thinking are essential. 

(C) If we are to avoid the kind of aggression that leads to armed 
conflict, we must among other things, so plan and arrange the use 
of modern productive power and resources that there will be maxi- 
mum social justice. Economic inequalities, insecurities and frustra- 

tions create group and national conflicts. All this is an important 
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source of tensions which have often wrongly led one group to sce 
another group as a menace through the acceptance of false images 
and oversimplified solutions and by making people susceptible to the 
scapegoat appeals of demagogucs. 

(D) Modern wars between nations and groups of nations are 
fostered by many of the myths, traditions and symbols of national 
pride handed down from one generation to another. A great many 
current social symbols are still nationalistic, hindering the free move- 
ment of thought across political boundaries of what is, in fact, an 
interdependent world. 

(E) Parents and teachers find it difficult to recognize the extent 
to which their own attitudes and loyalties—often acquired when 
they were young and when conditions were different—are no longer 
adequate to serve as effective guides to action in a changing world. 
Education in all its forms must oppose national self-righteousness 
and strive to bring about a critical and self-disciplined assessment of 
our own and other forms of social life. 

(F) The development of modern means of swift and wide range 
communication is potentially a great aid to world solidarity. Yet this 
development also increases the danger that distortions of truth will 
reach a great many people who are not in a position to discriminate 
true from false, or to perceive that they are being beguiled and 
misled. It must be a special responsibility of U.N. organizations 
to utilize these means of mass communication to encourage adequate 
understanding of the people in other countries. ‘This must always 
be a two-way traffic. It will aid the cause of peace if nations are 
enabled to see themselves as others see them. 

(G) The prospect of a continuing inferior status is essentiall) 
unacceptable to any group of people. For this and other reasons, 
neither colonial exploitation nor oppression of minorities within a 
nation is in the long run compatible with world peace. As social 
scientists we know of no evidence that any ethnic group is inherently 
inferior. 

(H) Many social scientists are studying these problems. But 
social scientists are still separated by national, ideological, and class 
differences. These differences have made it difficult for social 
scientists to resist effectively the emergence of pseudo-scientific 
theories which have been exploited by political leaders for their own 
ends. 

(1) Objectivity in the social sciences is impossible to achieve 
whenever economic or political forces induce the investigator to 
accept narrow, partisan views. There is urgent need for a concen- 
trated, adequately financed international research and educational 
program. 

(J) We recommend, for example, the cooperation of social 
scientists on broad regional and international levels, the creation of 
an international university and a series of world institutes of the 
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social sciences under international auspices. We believe that inter- 
national scientific fact-finding studies could contribute useful infor- 
mation concerning the cultures of all nations and bring to light 
dangerous insecurities and sources of tension, as well as legitimate 
aspirations of people all over the world. Equally certain to be re- 
warding are studies of educational methods in the home, the school, 
and in youth organizations and other groups by which the minds of 
the young are oriented toward war or toward peace. From the 
dissemination of the information resulting from these studies, we 
may anticipate the emergence of concrete proposals for the guidance 
of national programs of education. 

(K) The physical and biological sciences in recent years have 
provided impressive demonstrations of the effect of research. Some 
of the practical results have been rather to dismay and disquiet the 
civilized world than to reduce its tensions. The scientists whose 
research has been used in the development of atomic and biological 
warfare are not themselves responsible for launching a curse upon the 
world. The situation reflects the forces now determining the uses 
to which science can be put. While other factors are concerned, we 
hold that the chances for a constructive use of the potentialities of 
scientific and technological developments will improve if and when 
man takes the responsibility of understanding the forces which work 
upon him and society both from within and from without. 

(L) In this task of acquiring self-knowledge and social insight, 
the social sciences—the sciences of Man—have a vital part to play. 
One hopeful sign today is the degree to which the boundaries 
between these sciences are breaking down in the face of the common 
challenge confronting them. The social scientist can help make clear 
to people of all nations that the freedom and welfare of one are 
ultimately bound up with the freedom and welfare of all, that the 
world need not continue to be a place where men must either kill 
or be killed. Effort in behalf of one’s own group can become com- 
patible with effort in behalf of humanity. 


The social scientists who have made this report have 
stated their objectives more clearly than those who have 
sought solutions of human frailties through the method of 
simply bringing together those combined frailties into 
world organization; these social! scientists have not finished 
their task, as we can easily discover, but for a social diag- 
nosis of our ills, we have just called on the social physi- 
cian. He has not been found wanting. The question is 
whether we will take his medicine or not. 




















“THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT” 


By RosBert SHERWOOD 


Extract from Scene VI. By permission of 
Charles Scribner's Sons 


Ben. 1 can’t see the difference whether men go to war 
because of illusions of glory, or just in a spirit of grim 
resignation. 


Kaarlo. There is all the difference . .. When men loose 
their illusions, they say, “Oh what’s the use? What have 
we got to live for?” They are devitalized by the conviction 
of futility. But grim resolution, as you call it, that makes 
a man say, “This is an evil job-but I have to do it.” And 
when men say that, they are already beginning to ask, “But 
why do I have to do it? Why must this evil go on for- 
ever?” And when men start asking question, they are not 
satisfied until they find the answers. That is consciousness. 
And for the first time in history, consciousness is not just 
the privilege of a few secluded philosophers. It is free for 
all... What you hear now—this terrible sound that fills 
the earth—it is the death rattle . . . I believe it is the long 
deferred death rattle of the primordial beast. We have 
within ourselves the power to conquor bestiality, not with 
our muscles and swords, but with the power of light that 
is in our minds. What a thrilling challenge this is to all 
science. .. . To speed the day when man becomes genuinely 
\ human, instead of the synthetic creature—part bogus 
angel, part brute—that he has imagined himself in the 
dark past. 


Teach me your mood, O patient stars! 
Who climb each night the ancient sky, 
Leaving on space no shade, no scars, 
No trace of age, no fear to die. 


RatpyH Wa.po EMERSON. 
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THE MOON 


By Cuor CHOooNnG 
Chief Minister of State, Korea, 11th Century 


The light I saw when I awoke 

Was from the torch that has no smoke. 
The hill whose shade came through the wall 
Has paid an unexpected call. 

The music of the pine tree’s wings 

Comes from the harp that has no strings. 

I see and hear the sight, the song; 

Would I could pass its joys along. 





TRUE KNIGHT 


By STEPHEN Hawes 
(Died 1523) 


For knighthood is not in the feats of warre, 
As for to fight in quarrel right or wrong, 
But in a cause which truth can not defarre: 
He ought himself for to make sure and strong, 
Justice to keep mixt with mercy among: 
And no quarrel a knight ought to take 
But for a truth, or for the common’s sake. 





AUTUMN HAIKU VERSES 
From 17th Century Japan 


AUTUMN 
Ah, first of all 
Blowing the scare-crows down, 
The winds of fall. 
Kyoroku 
MAPLE LEAVES 
Envied by us all 
Turning to such loveliness: 
Red leaves that fall! 
Shiko 









































CHECKS AND BALANCES AND THE NEW KOREA 


By ALEXANDER WILEY 


U’. S. Senator from Wisconsin 


It was only an incident on the far Pacific but it stands 
out more clearly somehow than most of the other mem 
ories of an eventful trip. The day was bright and sunny 
as the boat rolled with the choppy Pacific waves. 1 was 
sitting on the upper deck enjoying the beautiful view of 
the white caps and meditating on some of the fundamental 
things of life. A young Korean had just sat down beside 
me. He had the eager, inquiring look that so many young 
folks of the East have. He smiled, and it was a fresh, 
wholesome smile. It was apparent that he was looking for 
a friend—for someone with whom he might have an in- 
teresting conversation, and yes—from whom he might 
perhaps gain a bit of knowledge. We drifted into conversa- 
tion, and before long I felt that 1 was learning far more 
from him than he could learn from his new acquaintance 
from the West. The East bringing light to the West— 
how symbolic in human history. 

He told me about his folks—about his father and 
mother who were people of means and who had been 
living in Northern Korea until the Russians had forced 
them to leave for the south. Southern Korea was princi- 
pally agriculture, had two-thirds of all the population, but 
little or no industries. On the other hand, Northern Korea 
was industrial; consequently, with the division at the 38th 
Parallel of that newly liberated country, the people in 
the Russian-occupied north were in desperate want of the 
food stuffs that the south was producing. As I talked on 
a bit, he asked me to call him “Kim”, addressing him by 
last name. He stated that his mother and father were 
being supported by an older brother who was a Professor 
in the University of Seoul. 

Kim fortunately had received a scholarship and was on 
his way to America for a summer session at one of our 
great Universities in the East, after which he would start 
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a four year course at another outstanding institution of 
higher learning. His intention was to specialize in po- 
litical economy. 

Somehow or other, in the conversation back and forth, 
I mentioned the check and balance system of America. At 
the mention of the words, he seemed to reach out mentally 
and with deep interest, he asked, “Tell me about this thing 
of checks and balances?” I answered him as follows. 
“This matter of checks and balances is the most important 
and significant element of American life.” Although it is 
little understood, I told him that I regarded it as so im- 
portant that one day, if the pressure of official duties per- 
mitted, I would like to prepare another book—this time 
on the subject (to paraphrase Elbert Hubbard) “Little 
Journeys To The Constitution.” This book would stress 
this unique contribution of America to the political science 
of the world—yes, to economic and social science—checks 
and balances. 

The book, I went on to explain, would not however con- 
fine itself to a definition of “checks and balances” and an 
interpretation based on the United States Constitution. 
Every American school youngster, of course, knows that 
the Founding Fathers laid down a principle therein 
whereby the Executive, Legislative and Judicial Branches 
—each separate and co-equal—operates as a check and 
balance on one another. Rather, I said, it is my intention 
to dwell on the larger implication of checks and balances, 
demonstrating how this same principle—a principle of 
competition, not monopoly—applies or should apply in 
every field and phase of American activity: the religious 
field (where we have not one state religion, but many 
purely unofficial religions); industrial (where we have 
not big business alone but big businesses, small business, 
cooperatives, corporations, partnerships, and individually 
owned enterprises); and countless other fields. 

The minutes flew by and my young Korean friend 
verbally explored the highways and the byways of this 
new subject. When I had concluded my comments, he 
remarked, “I hope when you write this book I may have 
the privilege of translating it into Korean so that we in 
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Korea can set into operation a comparable system of checks 
and balances.” Then he went on to say, “In my land there 
are thousands of youths who would be thrilled to come 
to America to learn your ways. But even for those who 
stay in Korea, they are hoping that you will send them, 
not only the material wherewithal to maintain their sover- 
eignty, but that you will send them ideas. Ideas like your 
checks and balance system. They will want to know why 
that system is so important as to justify itself in your na- 
tion and possibly theirs. 

The answer why it is so essential, I resumed, is re 
vealed in the very history of Kim’s own area—the Far 
East. Japan, for example, in pre-war days, had no checks 
and balances. Had her military jingoists been properly 
checked by an independent Japanese Diet of strong civilian 
influence, there might never have been a Pearl "Har bor. 
Today, the Russians, who are hoping to push us out of 
Korea so that they can take over the southern part, are 
seeking to create chaos and confusion in Kim’s land by 
making sure that there will be no check and balance factor. 
In Russia, herself, I stated, there is lacking the necessary 
checks and balances. A handful of men in the Polit 
Bureau, representing in turn less than 5 million Com- 
munists, control the lives and property of 200 million in- 
habitants of the U. S. S. R. No alternative power legally 
exists there. There is no separation of power, but rather 
concentration of power. 

But look now to America. Look to the United States 
Senate which I am privileged to serve. Here we have 96 
Senators. They are not all of the same creed. On the 
contrary, no two of them have the same economic, social, 
religious, political, educational or geographical back 
ground. Out of the clash of ideas which these men ad- 
vance, out of the variety of their backgrounds, there 
comes, I believe, the leadership for America. We do not 
have a static uniformity. We have a dynamic variety. 

“In my country, we have learned that wherever there 
is lacking checks and balances, the public welfare requires 
setting up factors which will prevent the autocratic use of 
power. There was a day and age in my country when the 
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philosophy of big business was ‘the public be damned’ 
and big business had the power to do as it pleased in ac- 
cordance with that philosophy. The result was that Ameri- 
can people demanded and secured anti-trust laws as a 
check and balance. 

“The years passed and labor became powerful from 
very humble beginnings. But at last a majority of the 
American people and of the American Congress felt that 
labor, in turn, was abusing its power and that a new law 
was necessary to balance it. Therefore, the Taft-Hartley 
Law was adopted. There is criticism of the law; there is 
disagreement on it, to be sure, and yet even many repre- 
sentatives of labor feel that this new law is in keeping with 
the need for checks and balances. But whether or not 
they all agree on that particular law, labor agrees at least 
theoretically on the necessity for curbing arbitrary power 
in whosever hands it may lie. 

“Power corrupts even when it is in the hands of angels.” 
And so I went on, and by the light in Kim’s eyes and the 
smile on his countenance, I could see that here ideas were 
taking root in productive mental soil. 

It was onlv an incident on the far Pacific, but in one 
young man of the East, I had seen the hunger of millions 
of the East for new ideas, not necessarily new in the 
world’s history, byt new in the history of the East. They 
were not seeking ideas which could be transplanted in toto 
from the West. Rather, they wanted ideas which would 
be adapted to the umqueness of the East—ideas which 
would be like the great principles of the French Revolu- 
tion which crossed every bound-ry of the Old and New 
World, and set men’s hearts afi.» with inspiring ideals 
for human progress. 

Often now as I read the newspapers of the events in 
Korea and of elsewhere in the East, I think of that in- 
cident on the far Pacific. Yes, I dream of the day when 
perhaps in Korea and in other lands throughout the world 
the guiding formula of America’s progress—checks and 
balances—may be applied for the progress and the bet- 
terment of all the human race. 


































































World Horizons 


By Puitre MarsHaLt Brown 











‘The murals by the Mexican artists Orozco and Ribera, 
in their grandiose conceptions, color, and form, have 
something of the quality of Michaelangelo’s Last Jugdment. Their 
leit motiv is the glorification of the “common man” and the 
triumph of force. ‘hey portray the sufferings and the aspirations 
of humanity without the spiritual element of the Last Judgment. 
[ recall a striking mural on the spacious walls in the patio of the 
Escuela Preparatoria in Mexico City, which includes the figure of 
a fat sensual monk sneering at the Phrygian cap of liberty in his 
hand. My guide, a graduate of an American university, said en- 
thusiastically that this representation of Christ was the finest artis- 
tic creation by Orozco. These murals present a confusing mass of 
struggling humanity in the midst of machines and turmoil. There 
is everything there except joy and tranquility. 

If we turn to the living world murals we see much the same 
scenes depicted; mass movements, turmoil, hatred, discontent, and 
despair. We see parades of soldiers and workmen, prisoners of war 
working in mines and factories, armies of strikers, bombs bursting 
over Jerusalem, bloody skirmishes between Greeks, warring fac- 
tions in Italy, airplanes flying food into Berlin, political duels in 
France, bankruptcy in England, and confusion in the United 
States. There is little to be seen of happiness, loveliness, and hope. 
Our world artists seem discouraged and cynical. ‘The great ideals 
and inspiration that created the masterpieces of Michaelangelo 
and Raphael seem no longer to inspire our modern world artists 
who labor in confusion for the economic and political welfare of 
mankind. 


MURALS 


The anarchic conditions prevalent throughout the world 
are strikingly epitomized in Berlin, an immense metropo- 
lis split into inharmonious fragments surrounded by a sea of Rus- 
sian communists. It is a sad symbol of a divided and crushed 
people, as well as of a divided and unhappy world. The attempts 
by the Kremlin, by food blockade and other measures short of war, 
to prevent the unification of Germany on a democratic basis is 
only one dramatic manifestation of the communist plan for Eu- 


BERLIN 
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ropean domination. ‘The almost untenable hold of the Western 
Allies in Berlin has become the dangerous touchstone of their pres- 
tige and ability to restore the economic and political life of the 
Continent. All negotiations by the Western Powers with Moscow 
for the peace and security of Europe and the world may afford an 
illusory impression of hopes for genuine collaboration. ‘They must 
be judged, however, in the light of the undeviating Communist 
policy ever since, and even before, the end of the War. Actions 
ever speak louder than words, and no action by the Kremlin, either 
within or without the United Nations, has indicated any intention 
to work wholeheartedly for world reconstruction with those na- 
tions which the Communists denounce as “imperialistic democ- 
racies.”” We are constrained to view the Berlin mural with intense 


anxiety. 


The French mural is dominated by violent scenes in the 
Chamber of Deputies where parliamentarism is struggling 
for existence. The battles of political factions for power make 
it practically impossible to maintain an authoritative united govern- 
ment truly representative of the nation as a whole. A minority as 
a rule can defeat the will of the majority of the people. In spite of 
the traditional French chauvinism that distrusts foreign policies and 
influence, this fear of a strong central government serves all too 
well the clever tactics of those French communist leaders who 
look to Moscow for guidance. Until the French people can aban- 
don their selfish individualism and unite to form a genuine na- 


PARIS 


tional government, composed of patriotic statesmen there is slight 
hope either for the economic or the political stability of France. 
And if France is unstable there can be slight hope for a stabilized 
and united Europe. 


The Goths, the Visigoths, the Huns, and all their bar- 
barian descendants from the East are again besieging the 
walls of the Eternal City. They avow their purpose to prevent 
the establishment of the Republic in Italy and to overthrow the 
Catholic Citadel of religious inspiration and power, while the Pope 
with outstretched hands appeals for social justice and the peace of 


ROME 


mankind. The Italian communists, under the direct orders of 
the Kremlin, are diabolically working to prevent the economic and 
political recovery of Italy and to wreck the new Republic. The 
Italian people, however, in spite of the perverse machinations of 
the Communists, have indicated by their industry and courage that 
they are determined to build a truly democratic regime which shall 
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be free from the taint of either Fascism or Communism. ‘They 
are fervently attached to their families, their possessions, and are 
instinctively devoted to the Christian religion. ‘vhe struggle in 
Italy between the “clenched fist” of Communism and the open 
hand of Christian humanity has become of epic significance. “he 
spectators of this agitated and absorbingly interesting mural can 
only pray for the triumph of order and democracy, and for faith 
in the spiritual destiny of man. 


LONDON The British mural presents a landscape crowded with 
ruined castles, factories, colleries, bombed-out churches, 
lords and ladies, workmen and industrialists, radicals, conserva- 
tives all grimly engaged in a desperate effort to weather the trans- 
formation of the proud Empire into a socialistic state. At a time 
when the nation is exhausted and bankrupt the familiar scenes 
of naval ascendancy and colonial magnificence are blurred and the 
heroic figures who for centuries furnished leadership for the world 
are missing. The solid, sane qualities of British character enable 
them to face this cataclysmic transformation with good sense and 
courage. They realize that the social and the economic revolution 
has gone too far to expect a restoration of the old order and the 
commanding influence so long maintained by Great Britain, Other 
nations can only sense with regret and anxiety the vacuum created 
by the eclipse of the British Empire and seek in vain for that 
daring and wise statesmanship which, in spite of egregious mistakes, 
did build a bulwark behind which millions of men and women 
were able to find freedom and democracy. 


WASHINGTON ‘The American scene in many respects is no more 
pleasant to gaze upon than the British scene. We 
view a splendid landscape filled, like the Mexican murals, with 
millions of people struggling and aspiring, striking on picket lines, 
milling around places of amusements, studying feverishly in 
crowded universities, and engaged in raucous political discussions. 
Washington appears as a place of confused questionings, fears, and 
recriminations. ‘The leadership which the discouraged peoples of 
the world expect of America as literally “the last hope of Democ- 
racy” despite the magnificent gesture of the Marshall Plan, is 
none too reassuring. Our leaders seem uncertain in their own 
policies, or unable to inform and convince the American people 
of the tremendous obligations the United States has assumed as a 
World Power. The responsibility for this alarming state of affairs 
must be shared in large measure by the journalists, commentators, 
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and broadcasters, who too often confuse rather than enlighten 
public opinion concerning international affairs. “—The Communists 
throughout the world by their fervor of conviction and their 
superior, though conscienceless, aggressive policies in one country 
after another, have awakened in the American people a fear of 
war that has greatly weakened their resolution for the defense of 
freedom and democracy. The United Nations, which has sought 
shelter within the United States, has virtully been paralyzed by 
the hostile machinations of the Kremlin. 

The American mural suggests immense possibilities of achieve- 
ment, but unless the whole American people fully understand and 
are unreservedly committed to the responsibilities of world leader- 
ship, and unless great souls will risk all in the service of man and 
God, smaller men will be swept one side by ruthless international 
bandits. 


THE HAGUE “SP Other event which in normal times would have 

been considered of momentous significance was the 
meeting of the unofficial representatives of sixteen European na- 
tions at The Hague in May 1948 to plan for a Congress of 
Europe. It was tragically over-shadowed, however, by the im- 
mediate menace of Russian communism trying to prevent the 
economic and political recovery of these nations. This free Con- 
gress of free people demanded “the convening as a matter of real 
urgency, of a European Assembly chosen by the Parliaments of 
the participating nations from among their members and others.” 
Its main objectives were announced to be: 

(A) To stimulate and give expression to European public 
opinion ; 

(B) To advise upon immediate practical measures designed 
progressively to bring about the necessary economic and political 
union of Europe; 

(C) To examine juridical and constitutional implications aris- 
ing out of the creation of such a union or federation and their 
economic and social consequences; 

(D) To prepare the necessary plans. 


Winston Churchill, in one of his most eloquent oratorical utter- 
ances, voiced the aspirations of his fellow delegates to this first 
Congress of Europe in the following inspiring words: 

“A high and a solemn responsibility rests upon us here this after- 
noon in this Congress of a Europe striving to be reborn. If we 
allow ourselves to be rent and disordered by pettiness and small 
disputes, if we fail in clarity of view or courage in action, a price- 
less occasion may be tossed away forever. 
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“But if we all pull together and pool our luck and comrade- 
ship, and firmly grasp the larger hopes of humanity, then it may be 
that we shall move together into a happier sunlit age, when all the 
little children who are now growing up in this tormented world 
may find themselves . . . the heirs of all the treasures of the past 
and the masters of all the science, the abundance and the glories 
of the future.” 





The proclamation of the new State of Israel on 
May 14, 1948, in the new Jerusalem of Tel Aviv 
was a dramatic historic event. 

The simultaneous recognition of the Provisional Government 
of Israel by President Truman was likewise dramatic. The im- 
aginations of all who hold the Holy Land in tender reverence 


JERUSALEM 


were deeply stirred. The spiritual significance of this event, how- 
ever, was quite lost in the manifestation of blatant nationalism and 
in the clashings of Moslems and Jews. The exhaltation of the 
early Christian pilgrims when blinded by the first sight of Zion; 
the deep yearnings of those pious Jews who have been awaiting the 
restoration of Zion by the coming of the Messiah, and the de- 
votion of the faithful Moslems to the sacred Mount where Abra- 
ham offered up Isaac: all this has been obscured in the Palestine 
mural by the intrusion of nationalism and materialism. A_ fog 
of hatred and murder lies on the land. Notwithstanding the in- 
tervention of the United Nations, and the impartial mediation of 
Count Bernadotte, it is painfully clear that the temporary triumphs 
of rival factions or nations, and the hatreds engendered throughout 
the Middle East, may never permit the establishment of the 
“peace of righteousness” which David sang about and the Prince 
of Peace proclaimed beside the tranquil Sea of Galilee. 

We cannot fail to be reminded by the daily reports from 
Jerusalem of the tragedies and the undying hopes of past genera- 
tions which the prophet Isaiah voiced in words of unequalled 
beauty : 

“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. 

Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, 

that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned; 
for she hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.” 























Books for the Times 











CiviLizaTIion ON TriaL. By Arnold J. Toynbee. New York, 
The Oxford University Press, 1948. 263 pp. $3.50. 


Sitting in Geneva, after viewing conditions in Western Europe 
as they are in the summer of 1948, one is inclined humbly to 
feel the full force of TToynbee’s title, Civilization on Trial. 

With scholarly objectivity he spreads before his reader the 
historical sweep of facts, trends and challenges which have con- 
stituted the testing of one civilization after another since the dawn 
of history, and from which there is no escape for our western 
civilization today. 

Through thirteen chapters he makes the parochially-minded 
westerner feel the inescapable necessity of a new perspective on the 
prides and dangers of our form of culture. Though most of the 
chapters were written as independent essays, cach one carries for- 
ward, in its own way, our need to sce not only separate national- 
isms, but our civilization as a whole. ‘This civilization cannot be 
stopped by nostalgic preferences, nor turned aside to pay continuing 
homage to indisputably great contributions made by given nations 
and cultures. 

Through much of the book runs a practical awareness of the 
political, economic, educational, and religious opportunities and 
alternatives, now before us. This will stimulate the most alert 
mind to activity in support of contemporary programs which may 
still play an important part in determining how our civilization 
may stand its trial. 

‘Toynbee’s central thesis is that civilizations rise and fall as a 
result of a challenge and response sequence which is as old as 
history and as inescapable to the living civilization as the drawing 
of breath. Life and growth present a series of challenges; survival 
and continuity depend upon the responses made. When the re- 
sponse is wrong, whatever the contemporary justification, the 
civilization begins to fall. 

The unique and unprecedented crisis of our western civilization 
is that by our technical progress we have made possible (inevitabl 
if we are to survive and grow) the unification of the world. Yet 
we are in grave danger of being unready to make other changes, 
political, economic and spiritual—responses which will usher in a 
world civilization to fulfill the best of our varying traditions and 
heritage. 
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Probably, for the average reader, the unique feature of the book 
will be Toynbee’s concluding chapter in which he finds the mean- 
ing of history for the soul in a personal relationship to God, and in 
viewing the present struggle of our historical scene as taking part 
in a province of the Kingdom of God, in which alone one finds 
the full meaning of life and history. 

FRED S. BuscHMEYER 


PEACE oR Power. By Harold Butler. London, Faber and 
Faber, Ltd., 1947. 269 pp. $4.50. 


This volume is an account of the progress that European na- 
tions in general have made toward achieving economic and politi- 
cal stability since the end of the Second World War. However, its 
major concern is with that perplexing dilemma of the day: How 
can Germany be restored to a sound economy and yet be pre- 
vented from diverting her energies to a new war? Even while 
he is considering other countries this “German problem” remains 
paramount in Mr. Butler’s mind and he returns to it again and 
again. He is not without hope that Germany may in time become 
a bulwark of peace and prosperity in Europe. But to prepare her 
for that réle, the author thinks, will not be an easy task and it may 
well take some twenty years of occupation and tutelage on the 
part of the Allies to complete the job—provided, he stresses, the 
Allies work together rather than at cross purposes. Although 
Peace or Power is not original in its information or ideas it is a 
sane and well-informed book, and even in 1948 it deserves to be 
rated as one of the better studies on post-war Europe, a compli- 
ment which cannot justly be paid to many a similar volume pub- 
lished a year ago. 

DonaALp DERBY 


Civit-Mivirary RELATIONSHIPS IN AMERICAN LiFE. Edited 
by Jerome G. Kerwin. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1948. Pp. xi & 181, index. $2.75. 

A wealthy pharmacist, failing to comprehend the distinction 
between the study and the advocacy of a political philosophy, once 
did the University of Chicago a widely publicized injustice. In the 
end he performed an appropriate and substantial atonement by 
endowing the annual Walgreen Foundation lectures on American 
institutions. “The present volume presents eight of these lectures 
by experts dealing with post-war relationships between military 
and civil authorities and policies. It was one of four series delivered 
at the University of Chicago in 1946-47. In it Waldemar 
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Kaempffert surveys the historic influences of warfare on tech- 
nology and advocates a tax supported national foundation for the 
promotion and integration of the natural and social sciences. 
Dixon Wecter considers the sixteen million veterans of the Second 
World War (only one-eighth of whom fought, but all under- 
going unfamiliar experiences and two-thirds going abroad to receive, 
and create, lasting impressions), finding them quickly reintegrating 
with the civilian backgrounds from which they came but offering 
a temptation to would-be exploiters. Hanson W. Baldwin presents 
reasoned arguments for concentration upon an expert professional 
army as against universal military training. Paul H. Appleby calls 
for skilfully balanced military, scientific, production, and intelli- 
gence staffs constructed in conformity with up-to-date administra- 
tive principles. T. V. Smith offers a soberly hopeful report on the 
democratization work of American military governments in con- 
quered areas, and presents frank comments on the sabotage efforts 
of certain “ecclesiastical soldiers of fortune in Italy from America.” 
Quincy Wright weighs the danger of undue influence by soldiers 
on foreign policy but is optimistic concerning the degree of danger 
involved. Adlai Stevenson sees in the Military Staff Committee of 
the United Nations the seed of a future world police force. In 
summary Charles E. Merriam calls for a course charted to avoid 
both too little imagination in facing the future and the disregard of 
practical considerations. Except for the unavoidable obsolescence 
of certain points of view, due to the time which has elapsed be- 
tween delivery and publication, these essays are to be commended 
both for the information they contain and the trends of thought 


they may stimulate. 
Woop Gray 


PRISONERS OF War. Institute of World Polity, School of Foreign 
Service, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., 1948. 
Pp. 98. $1.50. 

In 1946 twenty-eight students at the School of Foreign Service 
of Georgetown University, most of whom had been prisoners of 
war, and a few of whom had had charge of such prisoners, began 
holding meetings under the leadership of Dr. Ernst H. Feilchen- 
feld, Director of Research of the Institute of World Polity, who 
had himself been a prisoner in the First World War, for the dis- 
cussion of practical and legal problems concerning the custody and 
treatment of prisoners of war, their rights and duties. ‘This book is 
an informal report of the suggestions they made and the sense of 
the meeting as to many of the points raised. 

The most important of the laws of war with respect to prisoners 
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are set out in the Geneva Convention relative to the Treatment of 
Prisoners of War of 1929 (47 U. S. Statutes 2021), which has 
been signed and ratified by nearly all the civilized nations of the 
world. Other parts of the laws of war rest upon customs so 
ancient and so widely accepted as to be obligatory. 

Except for the existence and validity of the laws of war, the 
men who returned from internment to their homes and took part 
in these discussions would have been enslaved or put to death, 
as were captives taken by the Romans and other peoples of 
antiquity, before the laws of war came into being. 

It is therefore fitting that these men should apply their talents 
and the experience which they have so painfully acquired to the 
better drafting and the stricter enforcement of the laws of war 
respecting prisoners. It is to be hoped that all interested in dimin- 
ishing the sufferings caused by war will read and carefully consider 
their suggestions contained in this book, and in particular that the 
delegates will do so who are now meeting at Stockholm to revise 
the Geneva Convention on Prisoners of War. 

Cot. ARCHIBALD KING 


THE OriGins AND CONSEQUENCES OF Wor_p War II. By 
Floyd A. Cave and Associates. New York, The Dryden Press, 
1948. XV, 820 pp., bibliographies, index. $4.75. 

To write on the origins and consequences of a war before the 
major peace treaties have taken form is not easy. Yet Professor 
Cave and his associates have tried to do just this and they have not 
been unsuccessful. Their publishers have aided them in producing 
an attractive volume of large size in record time. The work can, 
hence, serve as a very convenient handbook for present day prob- 
lems in world affairs. 

Any cooperative project, by its very nature, has to confront 
certain difficulties and is bound to have its own faults and its own 
merits. In this case the hand of the editor seems to have rested 
very lightly on his co-authors. This is to be applauded, rather than 
condemned. There is repetition. ‘There is variation as to fulness 
and detail in the development of different topics and sometimes 
in point of view, but the reader feels that the integrity of the work 
is maintained. 

After a suggestive introduction by Mr. Sumner Welles, Pro- 
fessor Cave and his associates go into a thorough backgrounding 
of World War II. Their survey begins with the origins of World 
War I and the Peace of Paris and its problems. In a generally 
detailed fashion, it covers the issues and events of the between-the- 
wars period and the causes of the second war. This first part, The 
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Origins, takes up much more than half of the volume. ‘There is no 
effort made to cover the intricate military details of the war. After 
bringing the story up to the outbreak of the general war, the 
authors pass directly to the second and shorter part, The Conse- 
auences, 

Beginning with an account of the defeat and dismemberment 
of the axis powers, the post-war role of each of the major areas 
is then discussed. The three final chapters dealing with the super- 
powers and their special problems with reference to each other and 
the quest for peace bring the volume to a close. 

In its balanced coverage of the whole world and its exceedingly 
contemporary point of view, this book merits high praise and a 
wide circle of readers. 

ELMER Louts KaysER 


Memoirs. By Cordell Hull. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1948. Two vols. Pp. xii & 1,804. $10.50. 


Secretary Hull’s book on his cabinet years is like that of other 
New Deal “revelations” in that it concerns largely his own experi- 
ences and the work of his own department. It is unlike them in 
being less personal, less concerned with behind-the-scenes anec- 
dotes, and less bitter. (Though he does give ample attention to 
his feuds with Raymond Moley and Sumner Welles.) Principally, 
it is a detailed and careful presentation of the main threads of 
American foreign policy during twelve of the most important years 
in our history. As such, it takes its place as a basic documentary 
study indispensable to students of our times. This function is 
greatly aided by careful organization, a good index, and meticulous 
attention to factual accuracy. 

A theme that lay heavily upon Mr. Hull’s mind was the isola- 
tionism of the American public and of Congressional leaders, to 
which fact he ascribes heavy responsibility for the failure to main- 
tain peace. He cites numerous instances of a very cautious and 
limited attempt to shift the weight of the United States toward 
collective security, and of the blocking of every such move by an 
isolationist press and Senate. 

One judges from these Memoirs that he considers his chief 
achievement as Secretary of State to have been the reciprocal trade 
treaties and the cementing of friendly unity in the Americas. The 
tone of the whole book is apologetic and defensive, as he feels the 
American public is entitled to an explanation of why this peace- 
loving country was drawn into history’s most destructive war. 
His conclusion is clear that the way to avoid such holocausts is 
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through the growth of an enlightened recognition that we are 
part and parcel of one world, and must re-orient our thinking ac- 
cording to that assumption. 

Ropert T. Oviver 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY AND ‘THE War OF THE PaciFic. Bj 
Herbert Millington. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1948. Pp. 172. 


A little known but formative period of the Latin-American 
relations of the United States is adequately treated in this small 
volume. It presents logically and not too critically the 
diplomacy and the clash of economic interests behind it. During 
this war three administrations defined no clear policy save to pre- 
vent the intrusion of European diplomacy while seeking a peace 
settlement by repeated offers of mediation. This modest policy 
failed utterly to achieve peace between Chile, Peru and Bolivia 
owing to the slowness of communications, the ineptitude and petty 
jealousies of the diplomatic agents, and the partisanship of these 
agents for the nation to which they were accredited. 

The first chapter furnishes an admirable background for the 
war. The section on neutral rights and duties is well done. Like- 
wise the handling of the administrations of Secretaries of State 
Evarts and Frelinghuysen is generally satisfactory. The work 
could have been improved, however, by a fuller explanation of 
the political forces at play during and after the incumbency of 
Secretary Blaine. The overall estimate of his administration, more- 
over, is unduly harsh in view of his having retired when the 
Trescot mission was barely launched. And it is unfair to charac- 
terize Blaine’s policy after the arrest of Calderon as unfriendly to 
Chile. Any policy would have appeared so at that juncture if 
aimed at preventing the cession of Tarapaca as a sine qua non of 
peace. 

A useful appendix includes the principal treaties connected with 
the war. The work is well annotated, but at times newspapers or 
other works are cited in preference to more reliable sources (e.g., 
House Report No. 1790, 47th Cong., Ist Sess. is preferable to 
New York Tribune. See footnotes 43, p. 104 and 63, p. 115.). 
There are also a disproportionate number of errors, typographical 
and otherwise. 

KENNETH W. Crospy 
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THE INDONESIAN Story: The Birth, Growth, and Structure of 
the Indonesian Republic. By Charles Wolf, Jr. New York, 
John Day Co., 1948. Pp. x & 201. $3.00. 

As January 1, 1949—the date for establishment of the United 
States of Indonesia—draws near, the gulf separating the Republic 
of Indonesia and the Netherlands Government becomes greater. 
Mr. Wolf has done an unusually fair-minded and incisive analysis 
of the growth of the Indonesian independence movement. 

There is no doubt that his sympathies lie strongly with the 
Indonesians. He feels that their leadership is superior, their cause 
is just, and that eventual achievement of their goals is certain. 
Yet his book is a calm and objective study with which few critics 
will disagree. 

The Linggadjati Agreement, signed March 25, 1947, presum- 
ably settled the outstanding disputes. It provided Dutch de facto 
recognition of the Republic of Indonesia, extending over Java, 
Madura, and Sumatra, and for joint cooperation in the “rapid 
formation of a sovereign democratic state on a federal basis to 
be called the United States of Indonesia.” 

Following this agreement, the Dutch complained because the 
Republic of Indonesia at once began to establish direct relations 
with other governments; and the Republic complained because 
the Dutch at once began to organize “puppet regimes” unilaterally 
in East Indonesia and Borneo. Each side distrusted the other, 
and military clashes were frequent. On May 27, 1947, the Dutch 
presented an “ultimatum” calling for practical Dutch control of 
economics and of military forces. 

Mr. Wolf feels that the Dutch may yet salvage their economic 
interests in Indonesia if they recognize the inevitability of true 
Indonesian independence, and cooperate to bring it about. The 
final test will come as January 1, 1949, arrives. 

RoBert T. OLIvER 


THE Peacock Country. By P. Alston Waring. Decorated by 
Vera Beck. New York, John Day Co., 1948. Pp. 100, illus- 
trations. 

This is a charmingly illustrated, delightfully written book of 
stories of animals that impinge on the lives of people in India. The 
author felt that quite aside from politics and economics, these 
stories somehow belong to the warp and woof of Indian life. Sev- 
eral tales about Dev Raj, the Maharaja’s great elephant are out- 
standing in their simplicity and humor. Birds and snakes also 
figure in the tales. 


M. S. C. 
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THE New Founpation oF INTERNATIONAL Law. By Jorge 
Americano. New York, Macmillan, 1947. Pp. xvi & 138. 
$2.50. 


Professor Americano of the University of Sao Paulo, wishes to 
promote the organization, or reorganization, of the international 
community and the education of people to this end, in order that, 
finally, a new system of international law may in turn be de- 
veloped and applied. In effect he is aiming at world government 
—legislative, executive, and judicial—severe restriction of na- 
tional sovereignty, protection of individual rights, and other simi- 
lar ends. 

The little book is somewhat provocative and stimulating but 
sketchy and not very convincing. Its tone and character may be 
inferred from the names invoked in the Foreword: Cousins, 
Roberts, Fulbright, Adler, Mann, Swing, and others. It does not 
seem clear that all of the proposals of the author are desirable or 
would be beneficial to the individual nations or to humanity in 
general—such as the idea of an international legislature—certainly 
most of this program is, to use a sweet old term, somewhat 
Utopian. 

Prrman B. Porrer 


THE Wuire Roors oF Peace. By Paul A. W. Wallace. Phila- 

delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. Pp. 58. 

“Tt would be a strange thing,” wrote Benjamin Franklin, “‘f 
six nations of ignorant savages should be capable of forming a 
scheme for such a union, and be able to execute it in such a man- 
ner as that it has subsisted ages and appears indissoluble; and yet 
that a like union should be impossible for ten er a dozen English 
colonies to whom it is more necessary and must be more advan- 
tageous, and who cannot be supposed to want an equal under- 
standing of their interests.” 

He referred to the Iroquois Indians who, from their homelands 
south of the Niagara River had maintained a “Pax Iroguot” 
among their six nations and maintained law and justice over a 
great region. This slender book tells what is known of the found- 
ing of the union, their methods of maintaining peace and the great 
legends of their leaders. The Tree of Peace for them signified the 
law; the branches, shelter; the roots, spreading to the four cor- 
ners of the earth symbolized Law and Peace to all. Surely a 
poetically suggestive book to read in these days of the infancy of 
the United Nations. 

M.S. C. 
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‘THE MANCHURIAN Crisis 1931-1932, A “TRAGEDY IN INTER- 
NATIONAL RELatTIons. By Sara R. Smith. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 262, index. $3.75. 
Appeasers and isolationists will find bitter medicine in this study. 

So also will those who have believed the oft-repeated myth that 

had Britain been willing to cooperate in 1931 the United States 

stood ready to block Japanese expansion in Manchuria even at the 
risk of war. Upon such evidence as is presently available Sara 

Smith shows that the United States scrupulously avoided any posi- 

tion that would have committed us to the application of even 

diplomatic or economic to say nothing of military sanctions. Moral 
pressure was the limit of our policy. “The same can be said con- 
cerning the position of the dominant political elements in Great 

Britain and France. 

President Hoover’s strong statements against sanctions leave 
no doubt as to our absolute unwillingness to risk war (pp. 149- 
150). Most disturbing is the manner in which Secretary Stimson 
in his Far Eastern Crisis and Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson in 
The Problems of a Lasting Peace ignore the facts and give the im- 
pression that the United States consistently supported the League. 

China was the only principal power whose conduct during the 
crisis was thoroughly commendable. Our half-hearted, dilatory 
tactics far from helping with a solution seemingly encouraged the 
Japanese militarists on the path to war. The seeds of Pearl Har- 
bor were planted in Manchuria in 1931-1932. 


W. M. GEweEHR 


NEHRU OF INDIA. By Cornelia Spencer. New York, John Day 
Co., 1948. Pp. 184. $2.50. 


An appreciative monograph, rather than either formal history 
or critical biography, this book is nevertheless a moving essay on 
the great theme of willing suffering and sacrifice for the ideal of 
freedom. The spirit is exemplified over and over again in the sur- 
render by the entire Nehru family of their wealth, in their willing- 
ness to accept degradation and imprisonment, in their identification 
not only with the dispossessed of India, but with the suffering of 
the under-privileged in every land. It was finely phrased in 
Nehru’s restatement of Gandhi’s ideal: “The ambition of the 
greatest man of our generation has been to wipe every tear from 
every eye. That may be beyond us, but so long as there are tears 
and suffering, so long our work will not be over.” 


m. 5+ OD. 
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‘TIMELY PAMPHLETS 


Dors Our Foreicn Poticy Make Sense? By Joseph G. 
Harsch and E. Everet Minett. Headline Series No. 69. For- 
eign Policy Association, 1948. 35 cents. 

Two Grants AND ONE Worvp. By 4. William Loos. Friend- 
ship Press, for the Church Peace Union, 1948. 50 cents. 

THE Story or UNRRA. Foreword by Lowell W. Root, Direc- 
tor General, 1948. Office of Public Information, Washington, 
D. C. 

CoLLEcTIvVE SELF-DEFENSE UNDER THE UNITED NArTIons. 
Memorandum and Draft Treaty for Implementation of Article 
51. Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, May, 
1948. (6th Report). 

EUROPE IN THE Mopern Ace. By Cyril J. Bath. May 1948. 
N. Y. Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. 10 
cents. 

PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN ForEIGN RELations. By Charles E. 
Bohlen. Address before the University of Arizona, May 1948. 
D. C. Dept. of State. 

PALESTINE, TERMINATION OF THE MANDATE 15TH May 1948. 
Statement prepared for public information. By the Colonial 
Office and Foreign Office. London and New York, British 
Information Services. 

CANADA AND THE PAN-AMERICAN SystEM. By F. H. Soward 
and 4. M. Macauley, Canadian Institute of International Af- 
fairs, Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada. 60 cents. 

UNESCO anp THE DeFEnsEs oF PEace. By Waldo G. Leland. 
Stanford Univ. Press, Stanford, California. $1.00. 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 
Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 
This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toll; 
How frugal is the chariot 
That bears a human soul! 


Emirty DicKINsoNn 

















Doors to Latin America 
By A. Curtis Witcus 








I. BacKGROUNDs 


NorRTHWEstT ARGENTINE ARCHAEOLOGY. By Wendell C. Ben- 
nett, etc. (New Haven: Yale University Press 1948. Pp. 158. 
Illus. Maps. $3.00). 

A well documented and illustrated study of native Argentine 
cultures; together with a study on Lowland Argentine Archae- 
ology by G. D. Howard and G. R. Willey; issued as number 38 
and 39 in the University’s Publications in Anthropology. 

THe Inca ConcePpT OF SOVEREIGNTY AND THE SPANISH AD- 
MINISTRATION IN PERU. By Charles Gibson. ( Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press 1948. Pp. 146. Map). 

A well documented and scholarly historical and social study 
of the transition from Inca to Spanish sovereignty in colonial Peru, 
published as Vol. IV in Latin American Studies by the Institute 
of Latin American Studies; with an excellent bibliography. 
TEMPLEs IN Yucatan. By Laura Gilpin. (New York; Hastings 

House 1948. Illus. Maps. Diagrams. Pp. 124. $5.00). 

A camera chronicle of Chichén Itza with excellent photographs 
taken from 1932 to 1946; with brief texts, chronological tables, 
and a short bibliography. 

MeExIcAN ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 
George Kubler. (New Haven: Yale University Press 1948. 2 
Vols. Pp. 574. Illus. Charts. Diagrams. Maps. $15.00). 
A monumental scholarly treatise dealing with all aspects of 

Spanish colonial architecture in New Spain, with 468 illustrations 

and six maps; published as Vol. V in The History of Art Series 

of Yale University publications. 

PoRTUGUESE VoyaGEs, 1498-1663. Edited by C. D. Ley. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 1947. Pp. xxii, 360. 
$1.45). 

Contemporary accounts concerning the Portuguese opening of 
ocean routes, the colonization of Brazil, and the spreading of 
Christianity in foreign lands; Vol. 986 in Everyman’s Library. 
EXPEDITION INTO TEXAS OF FERNANDO DEL Bosque, STAND- 

ARD BEARER OF THE KinG Don Car os II IN THE YEAR 

1675. Edited by George C. Martin. Translated by Betty B. 

Brewster. (San Antonio: Norman Brock 1947. Pp. 27. Map. 

$1.00). 
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The journal of an expedition on conquest and settlement in 
‘Texas, first translated and published in English in 1903. 
Prescort’s, THE Conquest OF Mexico. Designed for modern 

reading. Edited by Marshall McClintock. (New York: Tulian 

Messner, Inc. 1948. Pp. xvi, 360. Map. $5.00). 

An interesting but emasculated version of a great volume, 
edited for the popular reader; with footnotes, etc., omitted. 
MarvELous JourNEY. A Survey oF Four CENTURIES OF 

Brazivian Writinc. By Samuel Putnam. (New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf 1948. Pp. xvi, 270, xii. $4.00). 

A timely history of Brazilian writing since the early days, 
containing numerous translated quotations; with an excellent 
bibliography. 

BOLIVAR AND THE INDEPENDENCE OF SPANISH AMERICA. By 
J. B. Trend. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 1948. Pp. xii, 
287. Illus. Maps. $2.00). 

A brief biography by a British scholar written for the Teach 
Yourself History Library. 

SOME AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS ‘0 ‘THE AR'T OF NAVIGATION, 
1519-1802. By Lawrence C. Wroth. (Providence: The Asso- 
ciates of the John Carter Brown Library 1947. Pp. iv. 41. 
$3.00). 

A scholarly summary, by a leading bibliographer, read before 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, April 11, 1946. 


II. Natrionat PERIop 


TEN Rooms ann Two Parios. By Genevieve Hoehn Bellis. 
(Harrisburg: The Evangelical Press 1948. Pp. 251. Illus. 
$2.35). 

Life in Bogota and elsewhere in Colombia, written by the wife 
of a chemist looking for quinine in South America. 

Forest RESEARCH WITHIN THE CARIBBEAN AREA By The 
Caribbean Commission. (Washington: The Commision 1947. 
Pp. x, 128. Illus. Map. Tables). 

Report of forestry experts assembled by the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission in 1946. 

THe SuGar INpusTRY OF THE CARIBBEAN. By the Caribbean 
Commission. (Washington: The Commission 1947. Pp. xiv, 
343. Illus. Maps. Tables). 

A survey of the history and development of Caribbean Island 
sugar industry compiled for the Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission. 

THe ConstiruTions OF THE Americas. By Russell H. Fitz- 
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gibbon, etc. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press 1948. Pp. 

xxii, 847. $10.00). 

Translations of the Constitutions of the 22 American States 
in effect on January 1, 1948, with an introduction on constitu- 
tional development in Latin America; compiled and edited by 
four scholars. 

Tue Lanpb oF SHORTER SHADOws. By Earle Stanley Gardner. 
(New York: William Morrow & Co. 1948. Pp. 228. Illus. 
Map. $5.00). 

A mystery story writer describes his explorations by automobile 
in Baja California; with 72 photographs by the author. 

THE ConstiruTIon oF CoLomsia. By William Marion Gibson. 
(Durham: Duke University Press. 1948. Pp. xii, 478. $6.00). 
A constitutional source book which includes the twelve con- 

stitutions of Colombia since 1911; with historical background, 

descriptions of the political organizations, a translation of each 
constitution, and an excellent index of 27 pages. 

Journeyinc THRouGH Mexico. By MacKinley Helm. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1948. Pp. xii, 297. Illus. Map. 
$3.00). 

A timely travel guide to Mexico; with appendices and numer- 
ous drawings by William C. Estler. 

HicHway Across THE West InpiEs. By Herbert C. Lanks. 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1948. Pp. xvi, 
197. Illus. Map. $5.00). 

A travel account of a 12,000 mile auto and water trip through 
the Greater and Lesser Antilles; with 63 photographs by the 
author. 

You Meer THEM In Mexico. By Sylvia Martin. Photographs 
by Samuel Epstein. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press. 1948. Pp. 210. Illus. $3.75). 

Twenty-five well written and well illustrated character sketches 
showing Mexican life today. 

THE SOUTHERN Americas. By Abel Plenn. (New York: Crea- 
tive Age Press. 1948. Pp. xiv, 455. Map. $4.00). 

A timely new type text on Latin America with quotations from 
contemporary accounts annotated with the author’s comments; 
with a good index. 

Puerto Rico. CARIBBEAN Crossroap. Text by Lewis C. Rich- 
ardson and photographs by Charles S. Rotkin. (New York: 
U. S. Camera Publishing Corp. 1948. Pp. 144. Illus. Map. 
$3.50). 


A superbly illustrated book on Puerto Rico’s people and its 
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“place in the western world”; sponsored by the University of 

Puerto Rico. 

Or Goon Famiry. By Hans Otto Storm. Collected and edited 
by David Greenhood. (New York: The Swallow Press and 
William Morrow & Co. 1948. Pp. xii, 308. $3.00). 

A collection of the writings of a brilliant U. S. engineer; includ- 
ing short stories, essays, letters, and selections from his journals. 
RurAv Lire in ARGENTINA. By Carl C. Taylor. (Baton Rouge: 

Louisiana State University Press. 1948. Pp. xxii, 464. Illus. 

Maps. $6.00). 

A detailed, careful, and statistical account of Argentine rural 
life in 1942-1943; with 75 photographs, charts and maps. 

New Guipe to Mexico. By Frances Toor. (New York: 
Crown Publishers. 1948. Pp. 270. Illus. Maps. $2.5(). 
An invaluable guide for the U. S. tourist in Mexico, based on 

the author’s 24 years of living and traveling in Mexico. 


III. INreERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY. 
By M. W. Graham. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1948. 
Pp. xviii, 279. $3.25). 

A scholarly survey of United States influence on the institutions 
of the international community from 1776 to 1945; with a chap- 
ter on United States and Latin American relations; published as 
the 1946 volume in the Albert Shaw Lectures at Johns Hopkins. 
AMERICAN INTEREsr IN CuBa, 1848-1855. By Basil Rauch. 

(New York: Columbia University Press. 1948. Pp. 323. 

$3.75). 

A scholarly and careful study of U. S. Manifest Destiny in 
relation to Cuba; with a working bibliography and a good index. 
THe Unirep Sratres AND SourH AMERICA. THE NORTHERN 

Repusuics. By Arthur P. Whitaker. (Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press. 1948. Pp. xx, 280. Map. $3.50). 

A timely survey of the history, present conditions, and relations 
with the United States of the Bolivarian countries of South Amer- 
ica~-Venezuela, Colombia, Equador, Peru, and Bolivia. 


IV. Apu tt Ficrion 


IMPERIAL Mission. By Reinhold Schneider. (New York: The 
Gresham Press. 1948. Pp. 173. Illus. $3.00). 
A well written historical novel of Spain and the Spanish Indies 
in the early sixteenth century; by a post-war German writer and 
poet; illustrated by Michael Ayrton. 
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V. CHILDREN’s Books 


My Per Preepezo. By Ellis Credle. Photographs by Charles 
Townsend. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1948. 
Pp. 62. Illus. $2.00). 

The story of a modern Mexican boy and his turkey; superbly 
illustrated. 


VI. SPANISH AND PoRTUGUESE GRAMMARS, READERs, ETc. 
p ] 


Temas DE ConversaciOn. By J. H. Arjona. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1948. Pp. xxiv, 246, xxiv. $2.00). 

An elementary approach to Spanish in the form of a textbook 
for beginning high school or college students. 

Jucanpo y Rienpo. By Francisco Gagtambide Vega. (New 
York: Silver Burdett Co. 1948. Pp. 64. Illus. $1.08). 

A beginning Spanish reader for young Spanish-speaking pupils 
in Puerto Rico; excellently illustrated in color. 

La ViILLANA DE VALLEcAs. By Tirso de Molina. Edited by 
Sherman W. Brown. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1948. Pp. 
xxxiv, 238. Illus. $1.68). 

A classic Spanish comedy of the 17th century for use as readings 
by advanced Spanish students. 

Every Day SpanisH. AN Ipiomatic APPROACH. By Elena 
Picazo de Murray. (Mexico: Imp. Aldina. 1947. Pp. 317. 
IIlus. ) 

An excellent and comprehensive grammar for English-speaking 
students living in Mexico; illustrated with drawings by Ruth 
Lescoutx and with pronunciation diagrams by Bianca Parachini. 
Nuevos Horizontes. By John M. Pittaro. (New York: The 

Macmillan Co. 1948. Pp. x, 196. Illus. Maps. $1.80). 

An elementary Spanish reader about an American family’s air- 
plane trip around Latin America. 

Anaconpna. By Horacio Quiroga. Edited by Willis Knapp 
Jones and Glenn Barr. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1948. 
Pp. iv, 63). 

A Spanish reader in the form of a jungle story by a Uruguayan 
author who was born in 1899 and died in 1937. 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH FOR THE LATIN AMERICAN TOURIST. 

By Abelino Romero. (Los Angeles: Wetzell Pub. Co. 1947. 

Pp. 106. $1.00). 

A well organized and very helpful manual for use by tourists 
or by Spanish students. 
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Mexico pE Hoy. By Juvencio Lopez Vasquez and James B. 
Tharp. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1948. Pp. 
xviii, 257. Illus. $1.80). 

A reader for second semester college Spanish students, or second 
year high school students, describing present day life in Mexico; 
well illustrated by Rafael Lopez Vasquez. 


VII. MiscELLANEOUS 


A BrpLioGRAPHY OF SELECTED STATISTICAL SOURCES OF THE 
AMERICAN Nations. (Washington: Inter-American Statis- 
tical Institute. 1947. Pp. xvi, 689. $7.50). 

An excellent guide in English and Spanish to the principal 
statistical publications of the Western Hemisphere nations, includ- 
ing data, analysis, methodology, and laws and organizations of 
statistical agencies. 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN THE AMERICAS. By Cora Maud 
Oneal. (Dallas. Banks Upshaw & Co. 1947. Pp. xiv, 201. 
Tilus. $5.00). 

An expert discusses flower arrangement, chiefly in the United 
States, Mexico, and Guatemala; beautifully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of flowers and period furniture of Spanish America. 
University oF Miami Hispanic AMERICAN SrupIEs. Edited 

by J. Riis Owre. (Coral Gables: University of Miami. 1948. 

Pp. 68). 

Three lectures delivered before the Hispanic American Institute 
at the University in April 1947, by Luis A. Baralt, John T. Reid, 
and José A. Balseiro. 

Ranp McNa. ty Roap At as. U. S., CANADA AND MExico. 
(Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 1948. Pp. 112. Maps. 
$1.25). 

A revised edition of an atlas for tourists including a good road 
map of Mexico, a Mexico City map, and an index to the principal 
cities and towns of Mexico. 

VELAzQuEz. By Elizabeth du Gue Trapier. (New York: The 
Hispanic Society of America. 1948. Pp. xxii, 434. Illus. 
$7.50). 

A well documented chronological record of the life of the 
great Spanish artist and the development of his painting tech- 
nique; with 252 illustrations and an excellent bibliography 
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V. CHILDREN’s Books 


My Per Preeprevo. By Ellis Credle. Photographs by Charles 
Townsend. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1948. 
Pp. 62. Illus. $2.00). 

The story of a modern Mexican boy and his turkey; superbly 
illustrated. 


VI. SPANISH AND PorTUGUESE GRAMMARS, READERS, Etc. 


Temas DE ConversaAciOn. By J. H. Arjona. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1948. Pp. xxiv, 246, xxiv. $2.00). 

An elementary approach to Spanish in the form of a textbook 
for beginning high school or college students. 

Jucanpo y Rienpo. By Francisco Gagtambide Vega. (New 
York: Silver Burdett Co. 1948. Pp. 64. Illus. $1.08). 

A beginning Spanish reader for young Spanish-speaking pupils 
in Puerto Rico; excellently illustrated in color. 

La ViLLANna DE VALLEcAs. By Tirso de Molina. Edited by 
Sherman W. Brown. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1948. Pp. 
xxxiv, 238. Illus. $1.68). 

A classic Spanish comedy of the 17th century for use as readings 
by advanced Spanish students. 

Every Day SpanisH. AN Ipiomatic APPROACH. By Elena 
Picazo de Murray. (Mexico: Imp. Aldina. 1947. Pp. 317. 
Tilus. ) 

An excellent and comprehensive grammar for English-speaking 
students living in Mexico; illustrated with drawings by Ruth 
Lescoutx and with pronunciation diagrams by Bianca Parachini. 
Nuevos Horizontes. By John M. Pittaro. (New York: The 

Macmillan Co. 1948. Pp. x, 196. Illus. Maps. $1.80). 

An elementary Spanish reader about an American family’s air- 
plane trip around Latin America. 

Anaconna. By Horacio Quiroga. Edited by Willis Knapp 
Jones and Glenn Barr. (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1948. 
Pp. iv, 63). 

A Spanish reader in the form of a jungle story by a Uruguayan 
author who was born in 1899 and died in 1937. 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH FOR THE LATIN AMERICAN TOURIST. 

By Abelino Romero. (Los Angeles: Wetzell Pub. Co. 1947. 

Pp. 106. $1.00). 

A well organized and very helpful manual for use by tourists 
or by Spanish students. 
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Mexico vE Hoy. By Juvencio Lopez Vasquez and James B. 
Tharp. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1948. Pp. 
xviii, 257. Illus. $1.80). 

A reader for second semester college Spanish students, or second 
year high school students, describing present day life in Mexico; 
well illustrated by Rafael Lopez Vasquez. 


VII. MiscELLANEOUS 


A BripLioGRAPHY OF SELECTED STATISTICAL SOURCES OF THE 
AMERICAN Nations. (Washington: Inter-American Statis- 
tical Institute. 1947. Pp. xvi, 689. $7.50). 

An excellent guide in English and Spanish to the principal 
statistical publications of the Western Hemisphere nations, includ- 
ing data, analysis, methodology, and laws and organizations of 
statistical agencies. 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN THE AMERICAS. By Cora Maud 
Oneal. (Dallas. Banks Upshaw & Co. 1947. Pp. xiv, 201. 
Illus. $5.00). 

An expert discusses flower arrangement, chiefly in the United 
States, Mexico, and Guatemala; beautifully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of flowers and period furniture of Spanish America. 
University oF Miami Hispanic AMERICAN Sruplgs. Edited 

by J. Riis Owre. (Coral Gables: University of Miami. 1948. 

Pp. 68). 

Three lectures delivered before the Hispanic American Institute 
at the University in April 1947, by Luis A. Baralt, John T. Reid, 
and José A. Balseiro. 

Ranp McNa.ty Roap Ar tas. U. S., CANADA AND Mexico. 
(Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 1948. Pp. 112. Maps. 
$1.25). 

A revised edition of an atlas for tourists including a good road 
map of Mexico, a Mexico City map, and an index to the principal 
cities and towns of Mexico. 

VELAzQUEz. By Elizabeth du Gue Trapier. (New York: The 
Hispanic Society of America. 1948. Pp. xxii, 434. Illus. 
$7.50). 

A weil documented chronological record of the life of the 
great Spanish artist and the development of his painting tech- 
nique; with 252 illustrations and an excellent bibliography 




















New Names in World News 


By FeticiA MILLER 








Count FoLKE BERNADOTTE 


Appointed by the United Nations as mediator in the Middle 
East is Swedish Count Folke Bernadotte. By mid-summer Ber- 
nadotte had already achieved considerable success when the Arab 
states and the Jews agreed to another United Nations truce. 
This marked the U.N.’s first major achievement in two years and 
left hope that Bernadotte might settle the Palestine War before 
the United Nations Paris Assembly in September. Count Ber- 
nadotte, fifty-three, is representative of Sweden’s royal family 
which for generations has contributed widely to diplomacy, science, 
writing, painting, relief works and humanitarian missions. Count 
Folke, since 1943 President of the Swedish Boy Scout Movement, 
is also President of the Swedish Red Cross and had experience as 
an intermediary between belligerents in World War II. In 1939 
he was Commander-General of the Swedish section of the New 


York Exhibition. 
Gao PLaza Lasso oF ECUADOR 


With the electoral court still counting ballots, Ecuador’s ap- 
parent new President is Galo Plaza Laso, who narrowly defeated 
Conservative Candidate Flor in the recent Presidential elections. 
Lasso, forty-two-year-old former Ambassador to the United States, 
was nominated by the Independent National Democratic move- 
ment. Educated in North American Universities, he is reported 
to have sold apples in New York during the depression. Return- 
ing to Ecuador in 1933, Lasso managed to restore the family 
fortune, and become owner of a model up-to-date ranch. He 
entered politics with an interest in democratic reforms, routed the 
Conservatives, and was elected Senator in 1947. It seems likely 
that Galo Plaza Lasso will be in accord with United States ideals 
and will concentrate on putting Ecuador on a solid business basis 
rather than on social reforms. 


Heaps New SratrE oF [sRAEL 


Provisional President of the new Jewish State of Israel is sev- 
enty-three-year-old Dr. Chaim Weizmann, former president of 
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the World Zionist Organization. Born in Russia, Dr. Weizinann 
studied at the Universities of Freiburg and Berlin, becoming Pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of Manchester, England. By 
1917 he was head of the British Admiralty Laboratories and dur- 
ing the First World War discovered how to make synthetic ace- 
tone at a time when Britain needed it vitally for explosives. Dr. 
Weizmann speaks many languages fluently, loves the theater, and 
is a patron of the Hebrew National theater, the Habimah.  Al- 
though now in poor health, Israel’s new President is still active 
in scientific research. ‘The new Institute of Science being con- 
structed at Rehobeth, Palestine, is named for him. Generally rec- 
ognized as Zionism’s greatest statesman, Dr. Weizmann hopes he 
has at last achieved a national home for his people. 


KinG ABDULLAH OF TRANS-JORDAN 


The struggle in the Middle East has kept in the news the name 
of King Abdullah of Trans-Jordan who heads the Arab Legion, 
the strongest force confronting Israel. Interested in a pipeline and 
a sea outlet at Gaza, Abdullah has recently agreed to negotiate 
under the present United-Nations-imposed truce. ‘The sixty-four- 
year-old monarch received his education in Constantinople where 
he had joined his father, the late King Hussein of the Hejaz, in 
exile. A member of the oldest Arab aristocracy in the Near East, 
he is one of the greatest Arab poets. He has been King of Trans- 


Jordan since 1946. 


PREMIER OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 


Dr. Wong Wen-hao, a geologist, has been named Premier of 
the Chinese Republic. A political independent, Dr. Wong spent 
much of his life in the Geological Institute and on University 
teaching staffs. He entered government service in 1935 at Chiang- 
Kai-shek’s request, and was Minister of Economic Affairs lefore 
becoming Premier. Educated at Belgium’s Louvain University, 
the new Premier speaks fluent English and French and is espe- 
cially interested in improving China’s productivity. Noted for his 
honesty, Dr. Wong would prefer to concentrate on China’s re- 
sources rather than on her military and political problems. 
PERSONALITIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Eduard Benes, one of the founders of the Czech Republic, who 
personified for many the Czech liberal tradition recently resigned 
as President of Communist-dominated Czechoslovakia. He had 


twice seen his country freed only to have foreign domination re- 
turn. He was replaced by Premier Klement Gottwald, Czecho- 
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slovakia’s first Communist President. Gottwald was elected by a 
Parliament which numbered 214 communists among its 300 mem- 
bers. Although powerful as Premier, Gottwald became merely a 
figurehead as President. Succeeding him as Premier was sixty- 
four-year-old Antonin Zapotocky who was one of the first Com- 
munist deputies in free Czechoslovakia’s parliament. President of 
the Czechoslovak Revolutionary Trade Union Movement, Zapo- 
tocky contributed in arms and organization to last winter’s com- 





munist coup. 





NOTES 


By Maser SouLe CALy 











Music PrizEs AT THE OLYMPICS 


After consultation with the Polish Olympic Committee, the 
Association of Polish Composers announced a contest for the best 
musical composition to be submitted at this year’s Olympics in 
London. The first prize was awarded to Stanislaw Wiechowicz 
for his “Choir a Capella”; the second prize went to Grazyna 
Bacewicz for her “Cantata for Choir and Orchestra on an Ode of 
Pindar.” 


CHINA COLLEGE CAMPAIGN SUCCEEDS 


Approximately $530,000 or nearly 90 per cent of the $600,000 
emergency fund sought by the United Board for Christian Col- 
leges in China to aid its thirteen educational institutions in that 
country, has been raised. Of the amount subscribed to date, 
$200,000 is from the Protestant Mission Boards, $110,000 is 
from Foundations, and about $220,000 from more than 2,300 
individuals. 


Misstons ComBat ILLITERACY 


Foreign Missions Conference in a recent news release stated 
that American churches have “the opportunity of the century” to 
develop mass education techniques in Asia and the near East, pro- 
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vided they “mobilize an effective and realistic radio and audio- 
visual program.” Pointing out that two-thirds of the world’s 
population is illiterate, the chairman of the World Radio Com- 
mittee of the Conference said that “‘missions and churches have a 
chance to blaze trails in mass education, comparable to their 
past performances in medicine and formal education.” 


CYCLOPAEDIAsS FoR NEws-MEN 


Members of the American Delegation to the recent U.N. Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information held in Geneva, have pre- 
sented, through the State Department, 51 copies of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica to news-gathering organizations in the American 
zone of Germany. 


Resutt oF U.N. Essay Contest 


The Secretariat has announced the names of the 12 winners of 
the essay competition organized under the Dept. of Public Infor- 
mation. The subject was “The Role of the Individual in the 
United Nations.” Winners, all between 20 and 30 years of age, 
come literally from all over the world. They will receive trans- 
portation from their homes to Lake Success and back and a per 
diem allowance for 30 days in order to study the organization and 
its branches. 


New U.N. Rapio SraTrIon 


A powerful amateur radio transmitting station went on the air 
at the U.N. headquarters at Lake Success lately. ‘Through this 
station, amateur radio operators will talk with U.N. officials about 
the activities of the U.N. and its specialized agencies. On the 
opening day, the first answer to the call from the U.N. station 
was made by an Italian radio amateur in Como, Italy. Other 
operators in Bermuda, Cuba, France and Germany soon joined 
in the radio conversation. 


CHuRCH BELLs RING 


Representatives from Protestant Churches in 42 countries met 
in Amsterdam, Holland from Aug. 21 - Sept. 4 to consider the 
theme ‘“Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.” It was the first 
meeting of the World Council of Church for several years. 
Church bells all over Holland and in many other lands pealed at 
the opening of the conference and at stated periods threafter to 
lead hearers into the mood of prayer. 
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First Decision OF INTERNATIONAL CouRt 

The International Court of Justice, asked to rule on the con- 
ditions for membership in the U.N., handed down in May its first 
decision, carried by a majority of 9-6. The majority ruled that 
the Charter states clearly qualifications as follows- 

1—that the applicant be a state 

2—that it be peace loving 

3——that it accept the Charter’s obligations 

4—that it be able to carry out the obligations 

5—that it be willing to carry out the obligations 

France, Russia, Britain, Canada, Poland and Yugoslavia made 
up the minority, voting against the decision. ‘The majority con- 
sisted of jurists from E] Salvador, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Egypt, Mexico, Norway and the U.S. 


UNESCO SEMINAR 

For six weeks, July 7 to August 18, sixty-one educators worked 
at Adelphi College, near Lake Success to prepare scripts, slides, 
films and reading material suitable for school children and to 
teaching about the United Nations and its special agencies. Gen- 
eral discussions and small study groups were conducted by Seminar 


leaders. 


CHILDREN’s EMERGENCY FUND 

The International Children’s Emergency Fund is an integral 
part of the U.N.—established by unanimous vote of the General 
Assembly, Dec. 11, 1946. It has programs of relief for European 
children, the Far East, including China and furthers child-health 
programs in cooperation with World Health Organization. An 
interesting report of its resources, expenditures—amounting so far 
to $40,234,000—and distribution of aid, was issued this summer. 


Unirep Nations Associations MULTIPLYING 


United Nations Associations now exist or are coming into being 
in forty countries. A statement of policy issued by the Executive 
Committee of the World Federation of the U.N.A. makes the fol- 
lowing proposals: a new world-wide defense pact; the immediate 
setting up of an international police force; all aid to the Marshall 
plan; the consolidation of Western Europe; further efforts to 
settle differences between East and West; and the urgent develop- 
ment of all the U.N. specialized agencies. 


U.S. Treaty DEVELOPMENTs 





The Department of State has inaugurated a loose-leaf service 
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entitled United States Treaty Developments. It is designed to 
meet the need for up-to-date factual information on developments 
affecting international agreements entered into by the United 
States. Information on over 400 international agreements is con- 
tained in the first release of loose-leaf sheets. 


Latin AMERICAN Forests 

Better development of the great forest resources of Latin 
America is expected to result in the next decade from the work of 
the recent International Forestry and Forest Products Conference 
for Latin America. A Conference, held at Teresopolis, Brazil, on 
the invitation of the Brazilian Government, was called by FAO 
because the present acute shortage of timber throughout the world 
offers an exceptional opportunity for forestry development in Latin 
America. 


New Korean GovERNMENT 

Ninety per cent of the more than seven million registered voters 
in South Korea voted in the U.N. supervised election of a national 
assembly in May. Dr. Syngman Rhee’s party won a substantial 
majority of assembly seats. Since the Seviets refused to allow 
voting in North Korea, a provision was made that 100 seats in 
the Assembly be left open until filled by a legal election in the 
Soviet zone. Dr. Syngman Rhee, aged champion of Korean in- 
dependence, was inaugurated President on July 24. 


Sor, CONSERVATION NEAR Mr. Everest 

A party of officers of a Waterpower, Irrigation and Navigation 
Commission has lately returned after four months in hitherto un- 
penetrated regions south of Mt. Everest. One main object of the 
expedition was to study soil conservation along the great rivers 
high in the Himalayas in order to benefit the economic life in that 
portion of India. 


New Roap ‘ro KAsHMIR 

India’s Prime Minister Nehru on July 7 opened the 65-mile 
metalled Pathankot-Jammu Road, which is a vital link between 
India and Kashmir. ‘The road—a result of civil and military co- 
operation—is described as India’s greatest postwar engineering 
achievement and compares favorably with some of the great 
achievements of American engineers in recent years. 


Hi1GH-ALTITUDE OBSERVATORY FOR INDIA 


The establishment of a high-altitude astronomical observatory 
in the Himalayas with a powerful reflecting telescope is among the 
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plans of the India Meteorological Department. ‘The observatory 
will serve not only those who study heavenly bodies but also re- 
searchers on the cosmic ray, astrophysics, geology, geophysics, high- 
level meteorology, movement of snow and glaciers, and micro- 
biology. 


OPERATION SNAIL 

German timber is being used to ease Europe’s housing shortage. 
FAO together with IRO have arranged for some 10,000 dis- 
placed persons to build their own pre-fabricated homes and float 
them down the Rhine to their new homes in Belgium and Hol- 
land. This is called “operation snail” because the refugees will, 
as it were, carry their homes on their backs. 


VIENNESE MEpDAL ro AMERICANS 

The city of Vienna has issued a medal in expression of its grati- 
tude to those who have helped Viennese children since the war. 
The medal portrays a seated woman embracing a boy and a girl, 
with the inscription, “The children of Vienna thank their friends.” 
American benefactors who have been awarded the medal are ex- 
President Herbert Hoover, Cardinal Spellman, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and the directors of the Care mission in Austria, Col. 


Hynes and Major Murry. 


AusrRIAN MERCHANT MarINE REBORN 

With the placing in service this fall of two reconverted Cor- 
vettes, the Austrian flag will make its reappearance on the high 
seas from which it has been absent since 1918. Austria has 
founded a seagoing merchant marine with the aid of $300,000 
from the United States and with forty Austrian seafaring men. 


New Porr For LIBERIA 

An American-constructed modern port lately opened at Mon- 
rovia is designed to be a free port—the first on the West Coast 
of Africa. It is expected to attract a growing amount of traffic of 
goods en route to the hinterlands belonging to Britain and France 
bordering Liberia. 


Wuart Is THE “Mipp.e Easr’”’? 

Prime Minister Churchill, during the war, designated as 
“Middle East” — Egypt, Palestine, Cyrenaica, Syria, Lebanon, 
Trans-Jordan, Iraq, the Arabian peninsula and in most cases 
Persia and Turkey. In recent U.N. reports Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen are added to Mr. Churchill’s list. Since an Economic 
Commission for the Middle East has been appointed under the 
U.N., definition seems to be in order. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
For Sale By 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
(Founded 1828) 


1712 H Street, N. W. 


World Affairs. Quarterly Magazine—$2.00 a year 


Author Title 
Beals, Charles E.: 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. Prophet 
CE BORED cnccccccssccecccsccsccoscsvccososs 


Brown, Philip Marshall: 
The Science of Peace (63 pp.) 
MIE) -chsaicicentannesntnsintiniambbnins 


Call, Arthur D.: 

Christ of the Andes ........ Revised 
Education for World Peace ........ 
Federal Convention of 1787, an 
International Conference (81 
pp.) Illustrated  ..........ccccceee 
Force and World Peace ............... 
James Madison, America's Great- 
est Constructive Statesman .... 
Ninety Percent of Us Believe .... 
Parliament of Man? Sketch of the 
ee ay Union (2nd 
Edition) 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, Realist . 
Three Facts in American Foreign 





Policy 
Three Suan of Collective Secur- 
TD - scasdsinpenspipiincibepsaandaiamaetiain 
Vitality of the Parliamentary 
END sntctasenaitninsesnseinnieaeninen 


William Ladd, Peace Leader of 
the 19th Century ..............ccc00 


Call, M. W. S.: 
The Advocate of Peace, a History 
George Washington and the Co- 
operation of States (15 pp.) 
Introduction by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart; references and bibli- 
ography. 100 copies, $12.......... 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo: 

“War” (Address before’ the 
American Peace Society in 
1838) Reprinted ...............000 


Hocking, William E.: 
Immanuel Kent and International 
Policies. (Address before the 
American Peace Society) ........ 


Hughes, Charles Evans: 
The Development of International 
BIT sasincssanncecnaimvevsconhibetiinteniaen 


Published Price 


1916 $0.10 

940 -75 
1935 15 
1937 15 
1924 25 
1936 15 
1926 10 
1940 15 
1936 15 
1938 15 
1923 10 
1937 15 
1941 15 
1940 15 
1928 -10 
1932 15 
1924 15 
1924 -10 


Author Title 
International Court: The Statute, 

with discussion by Hackworth, 

Hudson, Preuss and Jessup ...... 


International Trade; Proposed Or- 


ganization, International Trade 
Tribunal, International Bank, 
CIE ancnpncsstustacnensuisnaneninineeninenee 
Palace of Peace at the Hacue ........ 


Penn, William: 
Peace of Europe (1693) ..........+. 


Ralston, Jackson H.: 
Should Any National Dispute Be 
Reserved From Arbitration? .... 
What Is International Law? .... 


and the Postwar World, 
Comments by Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews on Interfaith 
Declaration, “Pattern for Peace” 


Religion 


Scott, James Brown: 
Peace Through Justice (102 pp.) 
GARE - sacadacsnscxcnscctuatonbnikenesseneesens 


Staub, Albert W.: 
David Low Dodge, a Peace 
Pioneer and His Descendants 





Taft, Donald R.: 
History Text Books as Provoca- 
tives of War 2 





Trueblood, Benjamin F.: 
A Periodic Congress of Nations 
William Penn's Holy Experiment 


Trueblood, Lyra: 
History 


18th of May, of Its Ob- 


servance 





UNESCO. Purpose and Progress .. 
U. S. A. and United Nations; Ar- 
ticles by Peaslee and Austin, 
II isinsnricsiecinniinnedetninietincinitaanies 


Whitney, Edson L.: 
Centennial History of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society (360 pp.) 
GRITS censnssesuvrensaccssscunenneemanntninee 


Werth GevermMees crorcccccescocccccescccces 
Wright, Herbert: 


Conciliation and Arbitration in 
BARE BARTEGD, . ccccccccsesenssnessoneee 





Published Price 


1945 $0.10 
1947 15 
1914 -10 
1912 15 
1928 me F 
1930 At 
1944 15 
1917 -70 
1927 -10 
1925 15 
1907 -05 
1915 10 

-05 
1947 15 
1946 -10 
1928 2.00 
1946 15 

















UNITED NATIONS WEEK 


October 17 through 24, 1948 


United Nations Week, culminating in United Nations 
Day, October 24, comes this year at one of the most excit- 
ing as well as most critical periods of our national and in- 
ternational life. As the third annual designation of a week 
for concentration on the United Nations, it deserves great- 


er attention than ever before. 


Forums will take the spotlight for the Week, with each 
day devoted to another aspect of the UN. Subjects sug- 
gested for each day’s forums are: Monday, UN at Work 
—jits structure, functions, secretariat, etc.; Tuesday, 
SociaL ACHIEVEMENTS AND OBJECTIVES UNDER UN — 
health, human rights, etc.; Wednesday, Economic 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND OBJECTIVES UNDER UN —trade, 


food, etc.; Thursday, PotrricaL ACHIEVEMENTS AND 


OBJECTIVES UNDER UN — security affairs, etc.; Frida 
] >] >] 


DEPENDENT TERRITORIES AND UN; Saturday, Rove or 
U. S. in UN. 

Sunpay, October 24, UN Day. Authorized by the UN 
Assembly, and having the official backing of the U. S. 


Government. 





. ‘We Can Work It Out Together or Fight it Out Alone” 























